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. Multilevel Dives 


The Wheel: the non-table table. 

Planning repetitive dives with tables isn’t exactly 
known as the fun part of diving. The trouble is, 
conventional tables using residual nitrogen time 
(RNT) lead to a lot of adding, subtracting — and 
sometimes — confusion. Now there’s a better way: 
The Wheel. The Wheel uses a nontabular design 
that eliminates math by adjusting for residual nitro¬ 
gen automatically. Just dial in your depths and 
times and read out your maximum allowed time 
for the next dive. No calculation, no confusion — 
and less potential for error. 


The Wheel: the more-table table. 

The Wheel offers more than easy dive planning. 

Based on proven hyperbaric research, The Wheel 
gives more dive time on repetitive dives and multilevel 
dives, while actually maintaining lower maximum 
nitrogen levels in the body. 

KISS your old tables goodbye. 

Keep It Simple and Safe with The Wheel. Simple dive 
planning. Safe nitrogen levels. Pick up The Wheel at 
your local PADI Dive Store. Looking for a PADI Dive 
Store? Write us for a FREE Worldwide Directory. 


PADI Headquarters, 1251 East Dyer Road #100, Santa Ana, CA 92705-5605 USA 








MARINER. ADVANCING 
THE SCIENCE OF 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
AND THE ART OF 
KICKING BUTT. 


We know you’re compet¬ 
itive as hell. 

You want the fastest boat. 
The best equipment. The 


0 to 20 mph. It has greater 
top-end speed. 

It comes equipped with 
the most powerful alternator 


in handling ease, we even 
offer exclusive Quicksilver 
power steering. 

It is, in short, a machine 
that has been meticulously 
engineered to turn fuel into 
pure adrenaline. 

A machine built on the 
passionate belief that nothing 
heightens performance better 
than underlying technology. 

But as good as all this 
looks on paper, it looks even 
better on water. 



biggest fish. The most trophies. 

Yes, you want to kick butt 
and take names. 

And there's no outboard 
out there that can help you 
do that better than a Mariner/ 

Consider the Mariner 150 
Magnum II. 

It can jump out of a hole 
quickly, thanks to its stream¬ 
lined gearcase and the indus¬ 
try’s best power trim system. 

It accelerates faster from 


of any outboard (40 amps). 

It has state-of-the-art 
carburetors and an aerody¬ 
namic 60° V-6 powerhead 
design, to further enhance 
its already outstanding fuel 
efficiency. There’s advanced 
single-point oil injection for 
optimum lubrication. 

Plus optional Quicksilver 
HighFive” propellers for 
added performance. 

And for the ultimate 


So call 1-800-526-6645 
for the name and location of 
the Mariner dealer nearest you. 

And see for yourself how 
we’re advancing the science of 
internaUcombustion. 

So you can further the 
art of kicking butt. 



C1991 Brunswick Corporation. Mariner Outboard*are.products of B RUNSWICKMA RINE '^ 












And, as usually happens when Mother thinks something’s wrong, she does 
something about it. So, as Chairman of Columbia, she hereby introduces a whole 
new kind of apparel for athletes. (Well, the truth is Mother stole the idea. From our 
own Interchange ski wear system.) 

Meet the Intertrainer.™ Actually three unique pieces of athletic wear in one. 

“MCTTHERTHINKS ITS 
RIDICULOUS THAT PCKS DON’T 

HAVE ZIP-OUT 
FLEECE UNERS’ 

—Tim Boyle, President, Columbia Sportswear 

First, a light, bright shell of 
nylon ripstop. Second, a multi¬ 
color jacket of our own ZAP 
fleece that wicks moisture 
away from the body. And 
third, the two of them 
zipped together to cre¬ 
ate a double layer of 
protection. Is this 
smart or what? 

On mild days 
the shell is perfect. 

fleece liner by 
elf makes sense for 
ing up or cooling 
n. And the two together 
rk great for cooler temper- 
and post- exercise warmth. 
Besides adapting to all kinds of 
ather conditions, it also adapts to all 
ioning. So it’s perfect for you crosstrainers. 
Like all Columbia Sportswear items, the Intertrainer 
is thoughtfully constructed. With zip-pockets, elastic 
waist, collar tabs, and our patented Radial Sleeve for freer 
arm movement. 

If you’re in the market for some legitimate athletic apparel, 
don’t buy a single garment until you try on this three. Available 
men and women. With pants i i • 

and shorts to match. W V^OlUIYl D13. 

Jocks never had it so ” Sportswear Company 

comfy. Thanks to mom. 
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Even with its immense popularity, Grand Cayman is still one of the best dive destinations in 
the Caribbean. 

12 CAPE COD ROUNDABOUT herb segars 

From Plymouth to Provincetown, Cape Cod Bay offers divers a chance to see unusual marine 
life, good wrecks and of course, lobster. 

22 MADEIRA, AN ATLANTIC GEM d. holden bailey 

Located off the coast of Africa, this beautiful island is most famous for its wine, but it is also 
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Among the most beautiful of the Caribbean islands, St. Lucia also has the very best shore diving. 
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Beneath the waters of Tennessee’s Dale Hollow Lake lies a town, complete with schoolhouse. 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 


J. he Caribbean is a sea of contrasts. Its islands 
are along a thin line about as long as the distance 
between San Francisco and Houston, yet its total 
land mass including Cuba and Hispaniola is 
smaller than Nevada. The geography of the islands 
ranges from flat and sandy to mountainous; from 
tropical rain forest to near desert. Some islands 
boast hotels representing every major chain, others 
are just as proud of having none. Caribbean diving 
also is varied, ranging from shallow coral reefs to 
plunging walls. 

Two of the destinations featured in this issue of SCUBAPRO Diving & Snorkeling 
illustrate these differences. Grand Cayman is considered by many to be one of the best 
places in the world to dive. Its North Wall is legendary! Cayman also has direct 
flights from major U.S. cities, high-rise hotels, condos, night life and even shopping 
malls. The island itself is relatively flat and far from lush. 

St. Lucia on the other hand, and on the other side of the Caribbean, is 
mountainous, has dense forests, and as our writer discovered, some of the best shore 
diving he's ever experienced. What St. Lucia lacks are direct flights, the glitter of 
Cayman's Seven-Mile Beach and good roads. The best diving is at the southern end 
of the island where there is only one hotel. The pace is unhurried and tourism is not 
St. Lucia's major industry, bananas are. 

Tim O'Keefe visited both Grand Cayman and St. Lucia for his articles beginning 
with Grand Cayman on page 8 and St. Lucia on page 40. His assignment was to 
describe both islands, not to compare them, but the differences are immediately 
apparent. In this day of frequent flying divers, sooner or later most of us will be look¬ 
ing for a St. Lucia if only to experience something different from the Caymans, 
Cozumels and Jamaicas of the diving world. 

Different experiences is almost the theme of this issue. Stuart Westmorland's 
article, "Swimming With Salmon," on page 36 explains how divers can witness the 
annual spawning run of Pacific salmon. Snorkeling gear is all that is usually needed 
to see literally thousands of these magnificent fish. Eastern and Midwest divers can 
find salmon in some New England rivers, many of the rivers that border the Great 
Lakes and most of the coastal rivers of Canada. It's a fun dive and offers a chance 
to add some different photos to your collection. 

D. Holden Bailey's article on diving Dale Hollow Lake on page 68 is "different” 
if only because a village including its schoolhouse lies beneath the lake. 

Walt Steams' piece on "Stingray City," on page 52 covers one of the truly differ¬ 
ent experiences of diving. No trip to Grand Cayman is complete without a dive with 
these famous stingrays. According to Walt, that just might be the problem. 

We hope you enjoy this issue of SCUBAPRO Diving & Snorkeling and that your 
diving plans for the winter include your own "different experiences." 
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That big beauty has been rolling just out of range all morning, 
taunting you, playing on your mind—not on your line. Enough. 

You need some distance, so you turn for your Shimano® 
Aero™ Stradic™. 

The slowly rising sun glints off its champagne-colored 
anodized spool and its gold-plated screws, as reassuringly classic as a 
Rolls Royce hood ornament. 

Six pound line slips frictionless off the AeroSpool™ like water 
over smooth stones. The small spinner barely ripples the surface. 

He rolls. You smile. 
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BYM. TIMOTHY O'KEEFE 


For abundant and diverse 
marine life and spectacular 
wall diving, few destinations 
can match Grand Cayman. 


CAYMAN 
AT ITS GRANDEST 


Parasailing enters 
the Nineties with 
double-chair 
accommodations. 


H aving first dived Grand 
Cayman in the "good old 
days" back in 1978,1 worry 
about the future of this 
popular dive destination. 
Can the reefs survive the thousands of 
divers who visit them each year? Are ac¬ 
cidental bumpings, kickings and grab¬ 
bings literally tearing the reefs apart? 

Consider the changes that have taken 
place topside. The capital of George 
Town has always been an important 
commercial district, but the first time I 
saw a strip mall across from Seven Mile 
Beach I almost went into shock. "Don't 
let this much progress come to Cayman. 
Stop now!" I prayed. When the Hyatt 
chain built its ultra-luxury hotel—with 
golf course no less—I did go into shock. 

But the changes underwater have not 
been anywhere near as radical, if any 


M. Timothy O'Keefe is Editor-at-Large for the 
Florida Sportsman and a professor of journalism 
at Central Florida University. 


have occurred at all. On a recent visit, 
I was reassured, my worries were with¬ 
out substance. Whenever anyone asks 
which Caribbean island I think has the 
best diving, I still respond that for diver¬ 
sity, sheer spectacle, ease of diving and 
accessibility, no place can match Grand 
Cayman. 

In terms of diving diversity, Grand 
Cayman boasts two features that are vir¬ 
tually unequaled: marine life and wall 
diving. By now, what diver hasn't heard 
of the incredible "Stingray City," a site 
on the protected North Sound where as 
many as 50 southern stingrays have 
almost become divers' pets. Tire rays are 
like cats, nuzzling and brushing against 
divers' heads, chests, backs, and legs. 
This not only is one of the world's great 
underwater spectacles, but with a depth 
of only 12 to 15 feet, it's within easy 
reach of snorkelers as well. 

Larger rays, perhaps two to three 
times the size of the Stingray City 
animals, can be approached at the 


60-foot site known as the Valley of the 
Rays. There the rays are considerably 
more docile, half-burying themselves in 
sand remaining put unless disturbed. 

The Valley of the Rays is on the open 
reef, and not far from it is the equally 
amazing Tarpon Alley. Schooling tarpon 
can always be found in the long coral 
canyon, hanging in the water like plastic 
minnows on a child's mobile. The tar¬ 
pon often start drifting away when 
divers try to advance closely to them, 
but the fish that leave only seem to 
move around the coral head and return 
in a continual pattern. 

Eagle rays are being sighted more fre¬ 
quently as diver operators explore 
formerly uncharted areas. One spot 
where the big, majestic creatures are 
often on display is Eagle Ray Pass, a ver¬ 
tical wall where they glide near the 
edge. A site where even a better chance 
to see them is at Sensational Wall where 
a dozen or more eagle rays have been 
spotted. 
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Even if this underwater menagerie 
didn't exist. Grand Cayman would still 
attract as many divers because of its 
magnificent walls. The sponges, deep¬ 
water gorgonians and the variety of cor¬ 
als are astounding. 

Unquestionably, the best diving is 
along the legendary North Wall, that in¬ 
credible reef line that runs for about 20 
miles along the north coast. Divers need 
to time their visits carefully if they want 
to take full advantage of the North Wall, 
where conditions are strongly affected 
by the wind. That troublesome north 
wind can make for impossible condi¬ 
tions in winter but it tends to abate dur¬ 
ing the summer. Yet you never know; 
even in the middle of winter the area is 
sometimes flat calm. 

Dives on the North Wall are so special 
that the memories of each one tend to 
last for a lifetime. Decades later, I easi¬ 
ly recall my first dive there. We had 
found a large tunnel cutting through a 
section of coral. The tunnel walls were 
thick with so many deep-water gorgo¬ 
nians they obscured the corals behind, 
an interlocked network of a kind which 
I had never seen before but which can 
be so common at Cayman. The photog¬ 
raphy was incredible but brief, because 
the formation was at 120 feet. 

But dive operators now know of so 
many shallower places that wall diving 
no longer requires the same level of ex¬ 
pertise it once did. For instance, at the 
place called Babylon, the wall begins at 
only 30 feet before dropping off into the 
abyss. It's one of the best places any¬ 
where to see excellent formations of 
black coral at shallow depths. And there 


Diver holds a conch shell. 
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The harbor at George Town on Grand Cayman is shown above the pool at the Grand Cayman 
Hyatt Regency. 


are still so many new places left to find; 
much of the wall is still virgin territory, 
waiting to be explored by the first diver. 

Because the West Wall is better pro¬ 
tected in the lee of the island, it is dived 
far more often than the North Wall. 
Running almost parallel to shore for 
about nine miles, it typically begins at 
about 60 feet. Visibility is often as much 
as 100 feet and there is little current. The 
West Wall is only a short hop from the 
major hotels along Seven Mile Beach, 
so this is usually everyone's initial in¬ 
troduction to Grand Cayman diving. 

Not quite as good as the North Wall, 
the diving is still better than what you 
find in much of the Caribbean, particu¬ 


larly the Eastern Caribbean where low 
profile reefs are the norm. The West Wall 
has the same sponge and coral forma¬ 
tions but not quite in the same quan¬ 
tity as the North Wall. 

The 18-mile long South Wall is one of 
the key winter refuges when the wind 
comes blustering from the north. The 
water there is typically swimming pool 
calm in December and January, pro¬ 
viding access to even more unusually 
good diving. The wall tends to start 
fairly deep, around 80 or 90 feet. What 
makes the South Wall different is the 
way the reef is separated by deep valleys 
into gigantic formations of seemingly 
mountain-like proportions. If you didn't 
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feel insignificant when you looked 
down into 6,000 feet of water along the 
walls elsewhere, you may be surprised 
to find these huge corals to be a hum¬ 
bling experience. 

The East End Wall is where you often 
find Cayman veterans since East End 
diving is often the roughest and most 
exciting. Subject to the prevailing trade 
winds, the water typically is choppy and 
the boat rides rough. The East End Wall 
is Cayman's smallest, only six miles in 
length, but its horseshoe shape juts out 
into the ocean for almost a complete 
mile. The dive sites tend to be remark¬ 
ably different, even ones fairly close 
together, and the offshore sections often 
draw exciting deep-ocean creatures not 
found elsewhere on Cayman: manta 
rays, sharks, tuna and even sailfish. 

As you can see, each wall section is 
quite distinct. It's almost as if each one 
was designed for divers with certain in¬ 
terests and varying experience levels. 
This is why some divers never go any¬ 
where but Grand Cayman. Their div¬ 
ing career begins and ends here, yet it 
is always expanding, always progress¬ 
ing according to the side of the island 
they choose. 

For those who feel they've seen and 
done it all, there is the ultimate under¬ 
water experience, a dive to 800 feet in 
the tiny subs of Research Submersibles 
Limited. This is a view of the Cayman 
wall that hardly anyone sees and one of 
the few places in the world where such 
deep diving sub trips are available to 
tourists. It's expensive, but the ex¬ 
perience is almost priceless. The view 
of 800 feet of water between you and the 
surface will be imprinted in your brain 
circuits forever; so will the small feeling 
of terror, wondering what would hap¬ 
pen if something went wrong and.... 
It never has yet. 

As with many of the best dive loca¬ 
tions, nature seems to have blessed 
Cayman's undersea region while almost 
ignoring the surface level. Grand 
Cayman is really something of a desert 
island surrounded by incredible reefs. 

Emphasizing that characteristic is the 
site known as Hell, a small formation 
of jagged ironshore that some say 
resembles the fires of hell (although 
how they know for certain has not been 
determined). Ironshore, which looks 
very much like volcanic rock, is lime¬ 
stone estimated at IV2 milion years old. 
Initially a white color, the black surface 
is a coating of algae which secretes acid 
and creates the unusual shapes. 

Hell even has its own small post of¬ 
fice, a souvenir stand rivaling any T-shirt 
emporium as people send home post¬ 
cards with the Hell postmark. Ironshore 
is also a characteristic of the coastline 
south of George Town, hardly an entic¬ 
ing area for sunbathers but there is an 
(Please turn to page 76) 
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GETTING THERE 

Grand Cayman is only 480 miles 
south of Miami, an easy hour's 
flight from the major U. S. gateway. 
However, direct flights are also 
available from Houston and some of 
the larger East Coast cities, in¬ 
cluding Tampa, Atlanta, and New 
York. U.S. -based carriers are 
American Airlines, Northwest and 
Pam Am. The national airline, 
Cayman Airways, offers the most 
extensive schedule. Phone (800) 
422-9626. It also allows divers to 
check, free of charge, a complete set 
of dive gear in addition to their 
regular baggage. 

WHERE TO STAY 

The choices are some of the Carib¬ 
bean 's most varied. They can be 
broken down into four main 
categories. 

Luxury Hotels : The Hyatt Grand 
Cayman is clearly the island's most 
upscale (and expensive) lodging but 
well worth the money for those able 
to afford it. Its service staff is top 
quality. Its one drawback is its loca¬ 
tion, across from the beach, but walk 
a few hundred yards and you're 
there, or simply stay by the big 
swimming pool with its own built-in 
bar. Red Sail Watersports is located 
at the Hyatt. For Hyatt reserva¬ 
tions, phone: (800) 421-9999. 

The Radisson is another good op¬ 
tion. The five-story building is 
located on Seven Mile Beach and 
many of its 314 rooms have an 
ocean view thanks to its U-shape. 

Its night club is one of Cayman's 
most popular entertainment spots; 
the decor is a strikingly effective 
underwater environment. Don 
Foster's has its headquarters here 
and uses a fleet of six dive boats. 

For Radisson reservations, phone: 
(800) 333-3333. 

Dedicated Dive Resorts : These 
smaller properties cater to divers and 
divers only. The most famous and 
longest established is the Sunset 
House on the ironshore just south of 
George Town; phone: (809) 

949-5966. 


Condominiums and villas : This is 
a popular family choice because the 
kitchen facilities can save con¬ 
siderable money. These are also a 
favorite for people who want privacy 
and not to have to go out for every 
meal. The price range and types of 
facilities available are what you 
would expect to find at any good 
U.S. beach resort community. There 
are two clearing houses for these 
properties: Reef House Ltd., Phone: 
(809) 949-7093 and Cayman Rent- 
A-Villa, phone: (809) 947-4144. 

Smaller Hotels/Guest Houses : 

These are among the least expensive 
choices, realizing at the same time 
that nothing in Grand Cayman is 
cheap. Choices include the 40-room 
Beach Club, phone: (809) 949-8100; 
the 18-room Ambassador's Inn, 
phone:: (809) 949-7577; and Irma 
Eldemire’s Guest House, phone: 

(809) 949-5387. 

GETTING AROUND 
Motor scooters are popular but cer¬ 
tainly no way to haul dive gear from 
one location to another. Rental cars 
are easily available, and several com¬ 
panies offer island tours via motorcoach. 

DOCUMENTS 

A passport is desirable but a birth 
certificate and photo ID will also 
suffice. 

CURRENCY 

Cayman has its own dollar but 
everyone takes U.S. currency. The 
only time you might change money 
is just before returning home, ex¬ 
changing your Cayman currency 
received as change for U.S. 

ELECTRICAL CURRENT 
Even though this is a former British 
colony, most of the buildings are of 
such recent vintage that they have 
standard 110 volt, 60 cycle. 

FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 

Contact the Cayman Department 
of Tourism 

250 Catalonia Ave., Suite 604 
Coral Gables, FL 33143 
Phone: (305) 444-6551. S 
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BY HERB SEGARS 



T he Cape Cod peninsula pro¬ 
jects northeasterly off the 
Massachusetts coast into the 
Atlantic Ocean forming Cape 
Cod Bay. It forces the north¬ 
erly flow of the Gulf Stream far out in¬ 
to the Atlantic, making the south shore 
of Cape Cod the last landfall for juvenile 
tropical marine life carried north each 
summer in the warm Gulf Stream 
waters. 

On the western shore of Cape Cod 
Bay from Plymouth north, the bottom 
terrain is rock and sand with plenty of 
kelp. This changes at a depth of 60 to 
70 feet where the bottom flattens and 
the substrate becomes predominanatly 
mud and sand. South of Plymouth to 
the Cape Cod Canal, there is less rock 
inshore and more sand with shoaling 
very prevalent. There are still rock 
ledges but not as many as in the north. 
This holds true throughout the eastern 
shoreline of Cape Cod Bay. 

Beach diving in Cape Cod Bay is min¬ 
imized by private beaches, sandy bot¬ 
toms with a minimum amount of 
marine life, shallow depths prone to 
wave generated surges and 10-foot tidal 
changes creating swift currents. Despite 


Herb Segars lives close to the New Jersey coast and 
often writes about and photographs the wrecks ly¬ 
ing off her shore. 


these factors, there are a few popular 
beach dives along the bay. 

On the western shore of the bay in the 
town of Manomet is Whitehorse Beach 
and a very prominent landmark. Flag 
Rock. This offshore rock received its 
nickname from the American flag 
painted on it. The beach entry at Flag 
Rock is easy, more so than parking 
which is limited, especially during the 
summer months when bathers and sun 
worshipers compete for space with 
divers. Depths at Whitehorse Beach max 
out at 35 to 40 feet. Visibility is often 
very good. Marine life includes lobsters, 
crabs, sea anemones, flounder, perch 
(bergalls), tautog and black seabass. It 
is an excellent novice dive and one that 
is very good for underwater photog¬ 
raphy, especially macro. 

A little farther south is Manomet 
Point. The actual dive site is at the base 
of a rather high outcropping. A steep set 
of steps provides access to the entrance 
point. It is a good novice dive but one 
that has some restrictions. Divers must 
obtain permission from the boat deliv¬ 
ery service on the premises before div¬ 
ing. Diving should be done at high tide 
only. The large rocks found on the 
shoreline are very difficult to traverse at 
low tide. Visibility is usually in the 20- 
to 30-foot range. The boulders harbor a 
large community of tautog (blackfish) 


A frilled anemone is shown 
opposite below a North 
American lobster. Above, is 
one of the many whale 
watching boats sailing from 
Cape Cod Bay. The Duxbury 
Pier off Plymouth Beach has 
been nicknamed the "Bug 
Light” by local divers. 


From Plymouth to 
Proruincetorum, 

Cape Cod Bay offers 
lobsters , shipwrecks 
and a variety of 
marine life. 
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making Manomet Point an excellent 
spearfishing site. The marine life is very 
similar to that found at Whitehouse 
Beach. 

At the east end of the Cape Cod Canal 
is Sandwich and Sandwich Town 
Beach. This is a very popular area with 
novice divers and for classes doing 
check-outs. Water entry is easy and 
there is plenty of parking. Care should 
be taken to enter the water at Sandwich 
Town Beach and not farther north near 
the canal entrance where the tidal cur¬ 
rents are stronger. The bottom terrain is 
mud and sand with occasional rocks. 
The maximum depth is 30 feet at high 
tide. Sculpins and lobsters are .two of 
the more prevalent marine species 
found here. All divers who make beach 
dives must tow a dive flag at least 12 x 
12 inches in size and must stay within 
100 feet of that flag. The towns along the 
coast may have other restrictions and 
they should be checked before diving. 

Besides beach diving, two prime div¬ 
ing interests in Cape Cod Bay are 
exploring shipwrecks and hunting lob¬ 
sters. The latter seemed to be in the ma¬ 
jority the morning that we launched our 
20-foot boat from the public boat ramp in 
Plymouth. Two other private dive boats 
launching at the same time were going in 
search of the clawed crustaceans. 

There are restrictions for taking 
lobsters in Massachusetts. Lobsters may 
only be taken by state residents who 
must first obtain a permit which costs 
$40. Failure to have a permit can mean 
the confiscation of the boat and all 
equipment on board. Keeper lobsters 
must measure 3'4 inches from the back 
of the eye socket to the end of the 
carapace where the tail begins. Female 
lobsters with eggs cannot be taken. Be¬ 
ing from New Jersey, my fate was sealed 
for the day. I was skunked before I 
started. 

A cruise through Plymouth Harbor 


A northern 
moon shell is a 
very common 
species found in 
Cape Cod Bay. 


Diving Information 


DIVE SHOPS 
Cape Cod Bay 

Aquarius Diving Center, Inc. 

3239 Cranberry Highway 
Buzzards Bay, MA 02532 
Phone: (508) 759-DIVE 
Cape Cod Divers Inc. 

815 Main Street 
Harwichport, MA 02646 
Phone: (508) 432-9035 or 
1-800-DIVIN G-l 
Divers Market 
305 Court Street 
Plymouth, MA 02360 
Phone: (508) 746-3483 
East Coast Divers Inc. 

237 Falmouth Road 
Hyannis, MA 02601 
Phone: (617) 775-1185 
Marine Specialties Inc. 

235 Commercial Street 
Provincetown, MA 02657 
Phone: (508) 487-1730 or (800) 
274-7124 


started the day where a major tourist at¬ 
traction is the Mayflower II, a replica of 
the original. The ship recently retraced 
its namesake's voyage from its first land¬ 
fall in Provincetown to its final destina¬ 
tion, Plymouth. The Pilgrims landed at 
the northernmost point on Cape Cod, 
but found it unsuitable for settlement. 
They continued on their journey, setting 
foot on Plymouth Rock on December 
21, 1620. The rock is now enshrined 
behind an iron fence at the base of a co¬ 
lonial style monument. The trip from 


DIVE BOATS 
Cape Cod Bay 

Andy-Lynn Charters 

32 Black Cat Road 
Plymouth, MA 02360 
Andrew Costa 

Phone: (508) 746-7776, (800) 540-3474 
(From Area Codes 508 & 617 only) 
Three dive boats with capacities of 
14, 6 and 6 divers. Runs seven days a 
week, 2 or 3 trips a day. Evening 
dives available. $35 to $50 per trip. 
Grey Eagle Charters 
P.O. Box 472 
Truro, MA 02666 
Phone (508) 487-4089 
A 36-foot boat with a capacity of 14 
divers. $50 per trip. Runs seven days 
a week. 

Tanks A Lot 

64 Wompatuck Road 

Hingham, MA 02043 

Jay Personerd 

Phone: (617) 740-1426 

A 26-foot boat for six divers. $25 to 

$50 per trip. Runs weekends and 

holidays. Jy 

Plymouth Harbor into Cape Cod Bay 
follows Plymouth Beach, a protected 
nesting area for Arctic terns. The inland 
side of the beach is a great picnic area. 
Quick drop-offs allow boaters to ease up 
to the beach and drop an anchor on the 
shore. A tiny lighthouse called Duxbury 
Pier marks the turning point into Cape 
Cod Bay. Locals call the pier "Bug 
Light." Everyone aboard preferred this 
moniker to its real name. Buoys mark¬ 
ing lobster traps were everywhere, The 
same lobster permit required by divers 
allows any Massachusetts' resident to 
harvest lobsters by trap. 

Our destination was High Pines 
Ledge. Its name comes from a high 
stand of pines on Duxbury Beach, di¬ 
rectly east of the ledge. The bottom 
ranges from 15 feet near the red buoy 
that marks the ledge to 40 feet approxi¬ 
mately 100 yards out. After anchoring, 
the red and white dive flag was dis¬ 
played on the mast. As a precaution, a 
floating flag was tied off behind the boat 
during the dive. Sporadic boulders dot¬ 
ted a rocky, sandy bottom. Kelp, bryo- 
zoan, and algae covered everything. 
Starfish and horse mussels were abun¬ 
dant as were lobsters of various sizes. 
Every lobster I saw stuck its tongue out 
knowing that today they were untouch¬ 
able. Near larger rocky outcroppings 
were tautog (blackfish) and a few soli¬ 
tary pollock. My dive buddy, Mark 
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Stanton, owner of Diver's Down Inc., a 
popular cable television production 
company specializing in dive destina¬ 
tions throughout the U.S., spotted a 
3-foot long^codfish. Unfortunately, it 
was gone before he could get my atten¬ 
tion. The cod was a real treat, consider- 
ting the warmish (for cod) 58-degree 
bottom temperature. They are common¬ 
ly seen on the ledge in the late fall, 
winter and early spring when tempera¬ 
tures are more to their liking. Winter 
flounder were easily spotted on patches 
of sand and rock bottom that were not 
overgrown. Their camouflage tech¬ 
niques made them difficult to find 
against the dark colored kelp. A large 
sea raven dropped in front of my camera 
lens hoping to become a star. Every 
lobster trap we passed held lobsters. 
Some as few as one and others with 
four or five. All were sizable. A drop¬ 
out hole in lobster traps allows smaller 
bugs to escape. I liked that idea. 

Slightly northeast of Duxbury Pier is 
Clarks Island in Duxbury Bay. The 
northern end of the island has been 
taken over by herring gulls and double- 
breasted cormorants. Hundreds of gulls 
soar the air currents while equal num¬ 
bers inhabit the shoreline. When Mark 
and his wife Jill said that the gulls on 
Clarks Island often perched in trees, we 
were skeptical. My wife Veronica and I 
laughed at the first sighting. Gulls in the 
trees would take some getting used to. 
At the island's northeast tip was a 
rookery for the gulls and cormorants. 
Cormorant nests lined the sandy cliff 
like seaside condos. Nesting gulls inter¬ 
mixed with the diving birds. Territories 
were evident and guarded with feroc¬ 
ity. Should a seagull approach a cor¬ 
morant nest, a warning screech was 
issued. If unheeded, a quick attack 
followed. This encounter repeated itself 
time and again as we observed the 
birds. Adding to our wonder, fluffly 
seagull babies peeked out from crevices 
on the rocky beach. None in our group 
had ever seen a baby seagull. 

As we cruised along the west coast of 
Clarks Island, the sun began to drop 
below the horizon. We passed a beauti¬ 
ful mahogany sailboat with matching 
dinghy. The couple aboard relaxed in 
the cockpit, cocktail glasses raised to 
toast the sunset. A perfect end to an 
equally perfect day. 

There are shipwrecks in Cape Cod 
Bay to please all levels of wreck divers. 
Mike Manfredi, manager of Aquarius 
Diving Center in Buzzards Bay, pro¬ 
vided information about a few of his 
favorite wreck sites. The Pinthis is a 
206-foot long Shell Oil tanker that went 
down on June 10, 1930, off Scituate, 
Massachusetts, after a collision with the 
passenger steamer Fairfax. She lies up¬ 
side down on a hard, sand bottom in 


108 feet of water, rising to within 65 feet 
of the surface. The Pinthis is a great 
place to see large specimens of marine 
life including tautog, goosefish, codfish 
and pollock, as well as large colonies of 
frilled sea anemones. To add to the ex¬ 
citement of diving the Pinthis, during 
August and September, divers occa¬ 
sionally see 8-to 10-foot blue sharks. 
Average visibility is 30 feet or better. Bot¬ 
tom temperatures from June to August 
range from the high 40s to the low 50s. 

East of High Point Beach is the wreck 
of the Mars, a 117-foot iron hull ocean¬ 
going steam tug. She was built in 1890 
and owned by the Reading Railroad 
Company. The Mars sank in 120 feet of 
water on September 20,1942, after a col¬ 
lision with the tanker Bidwell. The Mars 
sits upright and is intact, save her 
wheelhouse and deckhouse roof. Visi¬ 
bility ranges from 10 to 30 feet. Spear- 
fishermen know the Mars as a great cod¬ 
fish wreck. Both the Pinthis and the 
Mars are dives for advanced divers. 

A trip to Cape Cod Bay is not com¬ 
plete without a visit to Provincetown at 
the northernmost tip of the Cape Cod 
peninsula. P-town has activities to suit 
almost everyone. Its streets are jammed 
with shops selling a full array of mer¬ 
chandise. A day of walking and shop¬ 
ping works up an appetite. Fortunately, 
there are plenty of restaurants to satisfy 
every preference. The Cape's extension 
into the Atlantic makes it an ideal port 
for whale watching vessels. There is no 
shortage of these in Provincetown. 
Beautiful beaches and seemingly end¬ 
less acres of sand dunes provide 
beautiful panoramas for the sun wor¬ 
shipers, bathers and surf fishermen. 

Divers are not left out for Province- 
town is the home of Grey Eagle Char¬ 
ters, located at MacMillan Wharf. 
Owners Eric Takakjian and Jim Costa 
run their 14-passenger dive boat seven 
days a week. Weekdays, their destina¬ 
tion is one of the many dive sites that 
Eric and Jim have found in Province- 
town Harbor. One of the newest finds 
is the Barracuda, a Stonington dragger, 
built in Stonington, Connecticut, short¬ 
ly after World War II. She sank this past 
winter and sits upright on a hard, sand 


bottom in 80 feet of water. She is 55 feet 
long, has an 18-foot beam and rises 20 
feet off the bottom. Visibility on the Bar¬ 
racuda is usually very good. 

Weekend diving is reserved for off¬ 
shore wrecks like the Pinthis, Mars, 
Henry Endicott and many more. Addi¬ 
tionally, Grey Eagle Charters features 
"Sub Week 91" from August 28th 
through September 2nd. Each day that 
week, divers will have the opportunity 
to make two dives on the German sub¬ 
marine U-853 which sits in 130 feet of 
water off the coast of Rhode Island. For 
these dives and all deep dives. Grey 
Eagle Charters requires divers to have 
redundant air source such as a pony 
bottle, doubles with two regulators, a 
slingshot valve or a spare air. Cost for 
a day of diving during sub week is $70 
per person. Local dives cost $50 per day. 

The Aquarius Diving Center has pack¬ 
aged a rather interesting day of diving 
on the Grey Eagle called their "low stress 
fun dives." The first dive of the day is 
on a WWII fighter plane. It is a U.S. 
Navy Douglas AD-4 Skyraider which is 
38 feet long with a 50-foot wingspan. 
The plane was built in 1945-47 and is 
believed to have crashed on a training 
mission. She is mostly intact, lying in 
40 to 45 feet of water on a sand bottom. 
Since visibility is usually very good 
here, novice divers will enjoy sightsee¬ 
ing while underwater photographers 
will enjoy the great variety of marine 
subjects. The second dive is on the 
422-foot steel Liberty ship, James 
Longstreet. She was grounded inten¬ 
tionally in 1944 to use as a target ship 
for Navy and Air Force planes. This 
practice continued regularly until the 
end of the Vietnam War. The James 
Longstreet is a large wreck with an abun¬ 
dance of marine life and great visibility. 
Her somewhat intact bow and stern pro¬ 
trude from the water as her final resting 
place is only 25 feet deep. 

The worst experience of my Cape Cod 
visit was leaving. I had experienced 
history, the wonders of the subsea 
world, a new generation of sea birds 
and the peace and tranquility found on 
the water at day's end. It doesn't get 
much better than this. 
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BY MELISSA ADAMS and 
FRANK AMOROSO 


Free divers are a 
small but devoted 
cadre who forsake 
scuba to explore the 
undersea world 
using only their 
swimming and 
breath-holding 
skills. 


Illustration by Tom A. Russell 




ON ABREAIH OF AIR 


W hen they speak of their 
sport, the imagery is 
often peppered by sal¬ 
ty language. Theirs is a 
joy that arises from 
an inner peace, a competitive surge and 
a pride in doing alone what others do 
only with mechanical aids. 

They are breath-hold or free divers, a 


Frank Amoroso and Melissa Adams are free-lance 
writers based in California. Frank Amoroso 
previously wrote for SCUBAPRO Diving & 
Sno'Mmx on Oiu./c/.'ii/v .nut Hnlim.jiie 


rugged gang of mostly male adventur¬ 
ers who have conditioned their bodies 
and minds to function perfectly at 
depth. These athletes slip below the sur¬ 
face, often as deep as 80 feet, on a 
single, albeit hefty dose of surface air. 
They seek fish or mollusks or crusta¬ 
ceans or just the joy of the experience. 

According to Wally Potts, now in his 
70s and president of the 56-year-old Bot¬ 
tom Scratchers, free diving began in 
1929. Inspired by the famed Japanese 
ama divers, commercial abalone diver 
Glenn Orr gathered his buddies to 


sometimes just dive for sport. Included 
was then 20-year-old Jack Prodanovich, 
an inventor par excellence who worked 
nights as a school custodian so he could 
indulge his love of diving during the 
day. Ben Stone completed the trio, who 
wielded crude tridents—generally 
12-foot-long poles with five-prong 
heads—in search of halibut and white 
sea bass in the cool waters off La Jolla. 

"When we first started diving there 
was nothing. We had to build all our own 
equipment," Potts recalls, "starting with 
goggles, spear equipment and every- 
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thing." Prodanovich was up to the task. 

"You know what the radiator hose of a 
car is, don't you?" Potts asks. "Jack cut 
sections of that, contoured it to fit the 
eyesocket, put a little round glass in, put 
a little string on it, put it around our 
heads and that was that." This first primi¬ 
tive face mask was an improvement over 
the swimmers' goggles Prodanovich 
had first modified for better underwater 
vision, but it had its drawbacks. 

"With two goggles and two pieces of 
glass, it was difficult to get 'em aligned 
to where you didn't get two separate vi¬ 
sions. Then came the face glass, when 
it became obvious we needed one pane 
of glass," Potts explains. "But it was two 
to three years before we actually came 
up with a face mask that was anything 
like what we have today." 

With their first important piece of 
equipment developed, 26-year-old Orr 
was named president of the newly 
formed Bottom Scratchers, the world's 
first organized diving club. The year was 
1933. Others soon joined the group. The 
newcomers were required to pass rig¬ 
orous initiation rites. 

"The hardest thing was to get three 
abalone in one dive in no less than 30 
feet of water, and that was without 
swim fins. We started off with a buggy 
spring to pry the abs loose," Potts 
remembers. Further requirements in¬ 
cluded bringing up a 10-pound lobster 
and catching a large horned shark with 
no artificial weaponry. For those unim¬ 
pressed by the difficulty of the latter ac¬ 
complishment, Potts elaborates, "You 
couldn't just grab him by the tail, you 
had to get him by the pectoral fin, too; 
so he couldn't just turn around and bite 
you. You had to do it by hand, maybe 
with heavy gloves, although that wasn't 
a requirement." 

Prodanovich continued to tinker with 
the club's equipment. By 1937, refine¬ 
ments to the first face mask resulted in 
an instrument that went around and 
under the nose, rather than over it, 
relieving pressure on the face. Around 
1940, the first swim fin appeared on the 
scene, manufactured by Owen Church¬ 
ill of Churchill Rubber in Los Angeles. 

When post-war quality rubber became 
available, the Bottom Scratchers could 
chuck some of their earlier fish catching 
tricks. 

"We used to grease the pole a little 
bit," Potts reveals, "so it didn't make a 
noise going down your hand and all 
that kind of thing, which later, when we 
had shooting-type guns, we didn't have 
to worry about." 

Development of the powerhead—a 
spearhead powered by a .38 caliber 
spring-powered pin—led to the first 


catch over 100 pounds in 1945. 

These were glory days, when south¬ 
ern California waters were still rich in 
lobster, abalone, jewfish, corbina, hali¬ 
but and white sea bass. Membership in 
the exclusive Bottom Scratchers boomed 
to 17, although inclusion was by invita¬ 
tion only. 

Powerheads eventually gave way to 
tube-rubber slings in the late 40s. In 1949, 
with Jacques Cousteau's invention of 
scuba gear followed by the introduction 
of wet suits in the mid-50s, the sport of 
diving radically changed. "Tankers," 
armed with scuba and thermal insula¬ 
tion, rapidly began to deplete the under¬ 
water stores. Scorning the tank, hoses, 
regulators and lead weights of their com¬ 
rades, the Bottom Scratchers and other 
free divers remained true to a purer form 
of sport, as they still do today. 

Why free dive when all this sophisti¬ 
cated equipment is available now? "It's 
more rewarding, " Potts explains, "to feel 
that you've accomplished something 
with a minimum amount of equip¬ 
ment." 

While safe from some pitfalls, free 
divers must learn to recognize surface 
conditions that might indicate adverse 
currents. Naturally, they must also learn 
just how long they can hold their 
breaths so they don't run out of oxygen 
and black out on their ascent. 

Thirteen-time, national free diving 
champion John Ernst, a Los Angeles 
Fire Department captain, who began 
free diving 35 years ago, when he was 
11, talks of the dangers of "shallow 
water blackout," a phenomenon that can 
threaten free divers who descend below 
about 60 feet. 

"It's coming up from a lot of depth, 
when you use a lot of oxygen kicking 
down and kicking up, that you get 
blackout near the surface. The air in 
your lungs expands past the point of 
where the partial pressure of oxygen is 
not enough to sustain consciousness," 
he explains. "When that blood gets to 
your brain, you black out." He offers this 
scenario: 

"Let's say you're at 33 feet as you're 
swimming up, and you just have 
enough oxygen molecules per unit area 
in your lungs to sustain consciousness 
and get back to the surface. Between 33 
feet and the surface, the volume inside 
your lungs doubles and, if you've used 
no other oxygen, now you only have 
half enough oxygen in your lungs to 
sustain consciousness. 

"You've got to have a different men¬ 
tal set to be a free diver," says Ernst, 
"because not many people do it—it's too 
hard. Most people can't do it. You've got 
to set your mind to being able to do it 


and work out to the point that you can 
physically do it." A marriage of mind¬ 
set and body conditioning, it seems, 
plus plenty of diving experience to put 
you at ease in the water, is necessary for 
successful free diving. 

"You have to be able to relax more 
than a diver who breathes air, because 
they can breathe almost as much as they 
want within certain limits of the regu¬ 
lator. You have to relax or you won't be 
able to hold your breath. To get to that 
point, you have to condition your body." 

Ernst has conditioned himself to the 
extent that his resting heart rate gets as 
low as 38 beats per minute. He can com¬ 
pare this conditioning to that of the 
French master free diver Jacques Mayol, 
portrayed in "The Big Blue" (Gaumont 
Films, Paris), the French film industry's 
version of world breath-hold diving com¬ 
petitions for depth. 

So how do you get to be very relaxed? 

"Two things go into that," says Ernst. 
"Physically, the muscles you use have 
to be in good enough condition so that 
when you use them diving, it doesn't 
increase your heart rate a lot. Mentally, 
you can't be excited, because you can't 
hold your breath. You can't be fearful; 
that really ruins your breath-holding. To 
get rid of those things, you have to have 
a confidence and a mental set that you 
know what's there, you're comfortable 
with it and you know what you're 
gonna do. There's no meditation or that 
type of thing that I do, although that's 
been done by others. 

"The most exciting part is the diving, 
just being in the water, because I don't 
always go out and catch fish. The sec¬ 
ond part is the competition and the fish 
are kind of just a vehicle for competi¬ 
tion." Edible fish that are caught in com¬ 
petition are donated to charity, and 
trash fish end up as fertilizer or pig feed. 

Ernst's sentiments are echoed by 
Locky Brown, a Beverly Hills insurance 
salesman who began diving in 1955 and 
has participated in the competitive cir¬ 
cuit since 1961. 

"You do it for exercise, freedom and 
peace of mind," he says. "It's exhilarat¬ 
ing and exhausting. I played football in 
college.. .this is another extension of 
competition." 

The deep dive competitions of the late 
1950s have fallen out of favor, possibly 
because of a number of fatalities, but 
more likely because the sport itself was 
artificial, far removed from any time- 
honored functional value of diving. Di¬ 
vers were swiftly propelled down hun¬ 
dreds of feet on weighted, instrumented 
sleds. Paramedics, on scuba, awaited 
them at designated depths. The critical 
competitive skill was the ability to 
(Please turn to page 51) 
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THE WAY 

itwas 


four miles of "big-inch" underwater 
(U/W) pipes. We also blasted nearly two 
miles of trenches to hold the super¬ 
tanker's anchors and placed eight large 
mooring buoys to hold the vessel exactly 
over the discharge manifold at the ends 
of the pipelines. For the next 28 years we 
(my divers and I) inspected, took U/W 
photos, made sketches, performed 
maintenance and repairs, and, in some 
cases, rebuilt most parts of the offshore 
systems. 

There is a hui (organization) of divers 
in Hawaii called Alii Holo Kai. In the 
Hawaiian language Alii means royal; 
Holo translates as work or worker; and 
Kai is the sea. Alii Holo Kai then 
translates as Royal Worker of the Sea. 
Many, but not all, divers who worked 
with me in Hawaii were members of this 
"hui." 

Four years ago I retired as a commer¬ 
cial diver and left Hawaii. Several times 
during the winter months of 1987,1 was 
asked, "Of all the things you left in 
Hawaii, what do you miss most?" The 




F or the last 30 years of my div¬ 
ing career I worked as a com¬ 
mercial diver for a major oil 
company in Hawaii. For the 
first two of those years many 
of the local divers helped me lay nearly 


E.R. Cross is a pioneer in the field of diving. He 
has been associated with the sport for 55 years. 
Mr. Cross served as a U.S. Navy diver during 
World War II and the first two Bikini atomic bomb 
tests. He later operated the the first commercial 
diving school and worked for Chevron in Hawaii 
until retiring in 1985. 
















answer was easy. It is the group of aging 
U/W workers who are in the truest 
sense, royal workers of the sea. 

Many of these divers shared the 
challenges and dangers of the U/W work 
with me. Their watermanship and 
talents made it possible for me to attempt 
and successfully complete difficult and 
hazardous jobs under the sea. We spent 
over 7,000 man-hours underwater with 
only one serious but non-fatal diving ac¬ 
cident. I have come to know other 
members of the Alii Holo Kai, and a few 
great divers who were not members of 
the hui, by working with them or 
through long sessions of "talking story" 
when the hour of pau hana (pau to quit 
and ham work) let us meet for a cool one. 
Also we exchanged ideas about our jobs; 
and revealed our secrets of the deep; and 
to remember those that the sea had 
claimed for that final long, deep dive. 

An exceptional experience of friend¬ 
ship developed within a close knit frater¬ 
nity of divers during the years sport and 
commercial diving were developing in 
Hawaii. We cannot turn back the years 
and there is no instant replay for the TV 
screen of life. So, let's "talk story" about 
the way it was in my 30 years in Hawaii. 
Share with me and my diving friends 
some of the thoughts, the events, the 
sorrows and even the tragedies of the 
developing years of diving in Hawaii. 

Some of these divers started working 
in the sea many years ago as commercial 
fishermen-divers using the same techni¬ 
ques as the ancient Hawaiians. They 
were free divers using no air supply ex¬ 
cept what they could pack into their 
lungs. Then dive, dive and dive again— 
sometimes to depths of 90 feet, spear a 
fish or two, or place a net, surface for a 
few minutes and dive again, and again, 
until the day's work was done. In about 
1948, scuba arrived on the islands, but 
the transition was not easy. 

Let Ronnie Kaneta tell you how he 
broke in with scuba. 

"A long time ago while free diving, I 
used to take lots of fish off Black Point," 
Ronnie said. (Black Point is a rugged but 
beautiful diving area off a rocky point 
east of Diamond Head on Oahu.) "This 
was probably early 1950s. There were no 
instructors. Just buy dive tanks and the 
gear and go." Laughing, he added, "On 
my first days of diving with scuba I 
would go down, see a good fish and 
poke (spear) it. Then from long habit I 
would surface to get a breath of air, all 
the time with a tank of air on my back. 
I'd be alright going down, breathe nor¬ 
mal, and everything. But after I poked 
a fish I'd surface for some good air just as 
I had done for all those years as a free 
diver. Then I'd go back down, poke 
another fish and again surface for some 
air." 

In the early years of scuba diving in 


Hawaii, Ronnie taught at the Kameha- 
meha School (a school for children of 
Hawaiian descent). He also worked with 
me occasionally in the 1950s and 60s on 
the tanker mooring project off Barbers 
Point, Oahu. Just before I left Hawaii 
four years ago, I visited Ronnie, then 
manager of the excellent restaurant at the 
Kauai Resort Hotel on the island of 
Kauai. We talked story for hours. 

"Sometimes I still want to come to the 
surface to get a breath of air after poking 
a fish," he said. Then asked, I think of 
himself, "So, why did I use tanks?" 

Ronnie still dives, mostly free diving 
now, for fish, lobster, and "squid," the 
Hawaiian diver's name for small oc¬ 
topus. Can he still free dive to 60 to 80 
feet? Not any more. "About the best I can 
do is 40 feet." Still, not too shabby after 
some 40 years in and under the sea. 

Part-time diver/fisherman Frank Farm 
was another early U/W worker of the 
sea. He too took up scuba diving in the 
early 1950s. Frank also worked in real 
estate and in insurance. Like many 
Hawaiian divers who received no train¬ 
ing in the science and principles of div¬ 
ing, Frank has suffered several bouts of 
the bends, at least one of which in¬ 
volved partial paralysis. 

For many years Frank has been a 
motivating force in the life and times of 
the Alii Holo Kai. He has kept in touch 
with the Hawaiian legislature and legis¬ 
lation that might affect divers. He tries 
to keep fishing laws and regulations in 
line with traditional ways of Hawaiian 
fishing, fishermen and conservation. 
Through his actions and the support of 
members of the Alii Holo Kai, most 
adverse legislation has died in the legal 
processes. He was also very active in get¬ 
ting a hyperbaric system for Hawaiian 
divers so they would not have to depend 
on the U.S. Navy installation at Pearl 
Harbor. He is now manager and admin¬ 
istrator of the hyperbaric center, Kewalo 
Basin in Honolulu. 

Walter Vinhassa, another great free 
diver in the 1940s and later a scuba 


fisherman who used surround nets, set¬ 
ting them at depths of 80 feet toward 
shore to depths of 10 feet or so. Fish were 
plentiful. Daily he worked through 
many sets of his nets. 

Walter also worked with me during 
the inspection and maintenance phases 
of the tanker terminal and helped me 
develop a method of changing out sub¬ 
marine line hoses by using divers in¬ 
stead of barges and tugs. He was a good 
man to have on a job. Young and strong, 
Walter could do anything that needed 
doing in battling the relentless ocean. 
Between construction jobs, he continued 
to fish—and to get hit with bends. 

Another diver whose story I would 
like to share with you is that of Billy 
Hughes. He was not a member of the 
Alii Holo Kai but became a commercial 
construction diver whose U/W career 
started in the 1930s. He worked from the 
Big Island of Hawaii to Maui, Molokai, 
Oahu, Kauai, French Frigate Shoals and 
on to the westernmost Hawaiian atoll of 
Kure; a string of islets and islands wear¬ 
ing colorful coral reef necklaces stretch¬ 
ing more than a thousand miles west¬ 
ward from Honolulu. His U/W work 
also took him to Wake and Midway. His 
expertise in marine construction made 
possible nearly every diving related job 
in the Islands. 

During the salvage of vessels in Pearl 
Harbor after that port was bombed in 
December, 1941, Billy and other con¬ 
struction divers made a big difference in 
getting things back to normal. One day 
in 1942, a U.S. Navy diver, wearing MK-V 
helmet gear, was using a jetting nozzle 
to tunnel under a sunken landing ship 
so lifting slings could be rigged. The tun¬ 
nel caved in and trapped the diver who 
was unable to wash himself out from 
under the vessel. A second Navy diver 
attempted to tunnel in to the first diver. 
His tunnel also collapsed he became 
trapped. Billy and Mel Bender, another 
tough and tenacious commercial diver, 
were called in to help rescue the trapped 
divers. After several hours of extremely 












high risk diving, Billy and Mel got the 
two divers out. The second Navy diver 
apparently died of panic and exhaus¬ 
tion. The first Navy diver relaxed, waited 
for rescue and survived to dive again. 
Billy worked with me daily for two years, 
and later occasionally, on the pipeline 
and tanker mooring job. Mel Bender 
went on to become a very tough and 
talented marine superintendent for 
Hawaiian Dredging and Construction 
Company. 



Divers head for the surface with black coral. 


"Corney" Kepilino was another com¬ 
mercial diver working for Hawaiian 
Dredging. He had never been trained in 
the use of helmet gear. He had learned 
to use scuba to an extent that he could 
perform almost any task U/W normally 
assigned to helmet equipped divers. 
Small, sinewy and extremely strong, he 
would successfully compete with the 
best of helmet equipped divers; and 
seldom lost in the encounter. He work¬ 
ed with me during the two years while 
building the tanker mooring and pipe¬ 
line system for the oil refinery in Hawaii. 
Later, it was a very sad day when divers 
in Hawaii took a day off from their U/W 
jobs to attend Corney's funeral. He was 
killed on another construction job. 

Another diver with whom I worked in 
Hawaii was "Big Ed" Woolsey. I had 


always thought, "If I ever get in trouble 
as a diver I want to be diving with 'Big 
Ed.' He would save the day—and my 
life." And he did, too. During the con¬ 
struction of the tanker terminal Ed and 
I plus one other diver were working from 
a small skiff while the work barge went 
to the harbor for more material. While 
we were underwater, the mooring line 
from the skiff to an anchored buoy 
parted, and the skiff was being driven 
rapidly toward the breakers about two 
miles down wind. When we ran out of 
air, we surfaced but there was no boat to 
board. Ed told me, "Not to worry. I can 
catch the skiff before it goes into the 
surf." He handed me his scuba tank and 
weight belt. The, with swim fins churn¬ 
ing, he took off after our boat, moving 
so fast he left a wake in the water. He 
caught up with the boat with about two 
minutes to spare before it encountered 
the wild breakers. 

Jimmy Smith is probably the most suc¬ 
cessful commercial diver in Hawaii. 
Jimmy started as a fisherman/diver, I 
think in the 1940s. Then he got into black 
coral diving to depths of 270 to 280 feet. 
In those deep dives he would make a 
dive of five to six minutes; surface for 
one hour; again dive for five to six 
minutes and surface for another hour. 
The third dive would again be for five or 
six minutes. Finally he would surface, 
rest in the boat for a while, go home for 
more rest. A spare scuba, filled to capaci¬ 
ty, would be kept tied off at a depth of 
150 feet, as Jimmy told me, "Just in case 
we ran out of air; which we sometimes 
did." In those early days there was no 
formal training for scuba divers and they 
frequently suffered from inadequte 
decompression—the bends. 

In the 1950s, still using scuba, Jimmy 
sometimes worked with me on tanker 
terminal maintenance projects. Then he 
sold his boat and fishing gear and moved 
to California where he went into abalone 
diving. He was a hard worker, he saved 
his money and had a special ab boat 
built. In the 1970s, with his excellent div¬ 
ing/work boat, Jimmy returned to 
Hawaii. While Jimmy was on the main¬ 
land, he had learned to use band mask 
equipment and a great deal about the 
mechanics of commercial diving. Also a 
second refinery had been built in 
Hawaii. Soon after he arrived in Hawaii, 
Jimmy was awarded a contract for all 
U/W inspection and maintenance of the 
mooring system and U/W pipelines. 

Slowly, Jimmy added more boats and 
equipment to increase his marine 
capabilities; tugs, crew boats, larger div¬ 
ing boats, and tools and equipment 
needed for all the maintenance work on 
the newly established tanker terminal. 
His sea-going tugs were towing oil 
barges between islands and occasionally 
across the oceans. In the 1980s, Jimmy 


sold most of his successful enterprise, 
keeping the diving contracts and equip¬ 
ment. After all, he was a diver who loved 
the sea and had successfully met the 
challenges that he encountered as a 
diver. 

The divers mentioned are only seven 
of the more than 50 in Hawaii's diving 
fraternity that I worked with or knew 
during my 30 years of diving in Hawaii. 
I could just as well have reviewed briefly 
the exciting, and sometimes tragic, lives 
of black coral diver and bends victim Jack 
Ackerman; part-time fisherman diver, 
bends casualty, Joe Burgess; fisher¬ 
man/diver and successful author Gor¬ 
don Freund; fisherman/diver, hyper¬ 
baric chamber operator and diving safety 
officer at the University of Hawaii Ed 
Hayashi; Lyman Higa, postal worker, 
part-time fisherman/diver who suffered 
a paralyzing "hit" but still carried the 
mail; and commercial divers who 
worked with me on the tanker terminal; 
Alapai Kolo, Sammy Nakoa, Larry 
Smith, and Australian diver Chip 
Cooper. 

Some, probably most, had learned 
diving by trial and error and had paid 
the price of making mistakes that re¬ 
sulted in crippling, and sometimes 
deadly bends or other fatal diving ac¬ 
cidents. Also during those years, diver 
training came to Hawaii for both the 
sport diver and the commercial under¬ 
water worker. As always happens with 
education and experience, accidents 
became almost unknown and the 
pleasure of sport diving and the success 
of commercial diving increased tremen¬ 
dously. 

Oh! In case you wondered. I did find 
time to diver for fun; collecting shells (in¬ 
cluding three new species that have been 
named for me), taking a lobster or two, 
and to "poke" a fish now and then for 
dinner. I also wrote a couple of manuals, 
became president of the Hawaiian Mala- 
cological Society and editor of the 
Hawaiian Shell News and wrote at least 
one article each month for dive 
magazines. What did I do in my spare 
time? Sometimes I searched for, found 
and studied ancient Hawaiian habitation 
sites. I was also fascinated by the tradi¬ 
tions and the oral and written history of 
Hawaiian fishermen/divers of old. 

And that's the way it was during my 
30 years diving in Hawaii. 

"The Way It Was" researches, reviews, 
and comments on the broad range of all 
diving events, be they technical, 
historical or humorous. Your comments, 
suggestions, photographs, or questions 
about the way it was in the yesteryears 
of diving are welcome. This is your col¬ 
umn, too. Address correspondence to 
"The Way It Was," Aqua-Field Publishing 
Company, 66 West Gilbert Street, 
Shrewsbury, NJ 07702. $ 
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“We chose NAUI for two 
obvious reasons.” 



“Is scuba diving safe enough for you and your family?” 

“When we decided to try scuba diving on our vacation, we wanted the best training 
possible. And the best to us means caring attention by a qualified teacher and an 
emphasis on safety. With our NAUI instructor we got both. Thank you NAUI!” 

NAUI is committed to safety through educational excellence. This commitment 
extends from our family to yours. We train the finest underwater educators in the 
world, and it’s not easy to become a NAUI instructor. But then we understand the 
importance of family, and we won’t invite anyone to join our NAUI family unless 
they would be welcome in yours. 

To learn more about our commitment, look for the NAUI logo in your yellow 
pages, or write NAUI, P.O. Box 14650, Montclair, CA 91763, for a listing of NAUI 
educators and programs in your area. 



Safety Through Education 










Most famous 
for its wine, 
this Portuguese 
island off the 
west coast 
of Morocco is a 
picture-perfect 
setting for an 
unusual dive 
vacation. 


BY 

D. HOLDEN BAILEY 


Diver examines black sea 
urchins. Opposite, is the harbor 
at Camara de hobos on 
Madeira. 


F rom the air, the verdant, 
sculpted slopes of Madeira re¬ 
minded me of the landscap¬ 
ing marvels created at Disney 
World, but on a much grand¬ 
er scale. Terraced fields of bananas and 
grapes stepped down the precipitous 
hillsides, stopping only when they 
reached the cliffs which fell straight into 
the Atlantic. White-stuccoed houses 
with red-tiled roofs clung tenaciously to 
the green slopes like so many spectators 
in a stadium. The sight did much to 
support my theory that God was guilty 
of a little favoritism when he created the 
islands of the world. 

Madeira, 35 miles long and 14 miles 
across at its widest point, is the largest 
of a group of five islands which lie about 
600 miles southwest of Portugal and 
west of Morocco. Volcanic in origin, 
Madeira is actually the summit of a 
mountain range which extends from the 
ocean floor, six miles below, to a little 
over 6,000 feet above sea level at its 
highest point. 

A third of its 300,000 residents live in 
the capital city of Funchal. The rest are 
sparsely spread around an island so 
blessed with flowers and lush green 


D. Holden Bailey is a free-lance writer and 
photographer from Ohio. He is a frequent con¬ 
tributor to SCUBAPRO Diving & Snorkeling. 


vegetation that Captain James Cook, 
who stopped here in 1768 during his 
global exploration, called it "the reci¬ 
pient of Nature's most liberal gifts." 

The grapes grown in Madeira's rich 
volcanic soil are used to produce wine 
for which the island has long been 
noted. The Duke of Clarence, impris¬ 
oned in the Tower of London and sen¬ 
tenced to death, was allowed to pick his 
method of execution. He chose to be 
drowned in a barrel of Madeira wine. 
Shakespeare mentioned Madeira's wine 
in one of his plays. 

Although history books credit Portu¬ 
guese explorer Joao Zarco with Ma¬ 
deira's discovery in 1419, legend has it 
that the island was first discovered by 
Robert Machim, an English adventurer 
who was shipwrecked there, with his 
mistress, in 1346. 

Although beautiful, Madeira's terrain 
was hardly optimal for agriculture. Find¬ 
ing it covered with dense forests, the 
first settlers set them ablaze, starting a 
fire which is said to have lasted for seven 
years. I shudder to think what the is¬ 
land looked like when the smoke finally 
cleared, but in the intervening centuries 
the industrious farmers painstakingly 
transformed Madeira into the visual 
wonderland which it is today. Water for 
the crops grown in the terraced fields 
is brought down from the mountains via 


MADEIRA, 
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AN ATLANTIC GEM 


an elaborate system of levadas, 500 miles 
of channels which wind their way ever 
downward, sometimes passing through 
tunnels. 

Sandy beaches are conspicuously ab¬ 
sent on Madeira, other than a small one 
near the whaling village of Canical, at 
the extreme east end of the island. The 
hotels have made up for this with the 
construction of large swimming pools, 
often perched on the edge of cliffs 
overlooking the Atlantic. At many, stone 
steps leading down to the water have 
been carved into the cliffs so that guests 
may swim in the sea if they wish. 

After clearing customs and immigra¬ 
tion with no problems, I took a taxi to 
my hotel. Following a 20-minute ride 
along a narrow, winding road bordered 
by perfectly landscaped houses, an 


amazing variety of colorful flowers 
which perfumed the air, and terraced 
fields of bananas, the taxi deposited me 
at the Hotel Roca Mar in Canico. The 
nearly-new hotel was typical of the 
island's buildings—white stucco with a 
red-tiled roof—and sat high up on a cliff 
overlooking the vast, blue-green Atlan¬ 
tic. I could see one of the neighboring 
islands far out to sea. 

I quickly checked in and stopped by 
Atalaia, the dive shop which is located 
at the hotel, where I met Joe Klenk and 
Jorg Braun, the shop's managers. My 
heart sank when I learned that I had ar¬ 
rived a month before the normal diving 
season, which is from May to Decem¬ 
ber. The water temperature now was 
only about 65 degrees F., and the 
visibility was only 20 to 25 feet. The 


water temperature would be around 70 
degrees early and late in the season, 
and would reach the mid-eighties in the 
summer months. Visibility then would 
usually be 80 feet or better. 

Down below I could see two wet- 
suited divers, cameras in hand, strug¬ 
gling up the steps from the water to the 
concrete pier. Some of the waves were 
washing over the top of the pier and 
into the swimming pool and hot tub 
which were built into it. As I watched 
them climb the additional 60-or-so steps 
up to the shop, I was amazed to see 
huge smiles on their faces. Talking to 
them while they rinsed their gear, I 
discovered that they, like most of the 
visiting divers, were from Germany, and 
that they considered these preseason 
conditions to be pretty good, compared 
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to those found at home. I grew to re¬ 
spect the toughness of these German 
divers, several of which were women, 
over the next few days. 

The next day I made my first dive 
from the pier at the hotel. After suiting 
up at the shop and descending the steps 
to the pier, weighted down by weight- 
belt, tank, and camera, I peered down 
the final eight feet of steps as the waves 
alternately climbed to the top, then ran 
back down again. After I rested long 
enough to get my breathing back to nor¬ 
mal, I donned my fins and mask and 
stepped off the lower steps into the 
water. I immediately realized that my 
Vg-inch wet suit was grossly inadequate 
for the 65-degree water. 

After descending to about 15 feet, the 
surge lost most of its power, but I no¬ 
ticed that the huge boulders we swam 
by were scoured clean of any sediment. 
Colorful encrusting coral and sponges, 
able to withstand the constant wave ac¬ 
tion, carpeted the boulders. Large black, 


Madeira's 
climate favors 
many exotic 
flowers and 
plants. Diver, 
below, looks at 
starfish, sea 
cucumber and 
pink anemone 
all sharing 
the same 
ledge. 












long-spined sea urchins were tucked 
into nearly every crack and crevice in the 
rocks. I saw familiar species of wrasse 
and chromis, and many other fish that 
were new to me. 

Finding a bright pink anemone, I 
stopped to take my first photo. Looking 
through the viewfinder, I couldn't see 
the anemone, so I turned the camera 
around and looked into the front port, 
hoping I wouldn't find what I did. The 
housing was half full of water. Oh well, 
I was freezing anyhow. 

My luck was better the next day. 
Armed with my trusty Nikonos this 
time, I joined a group of about 10 divers 
from England, Portugal, and Germany, 
for a boat trip to Garajou, an under¬ 
water preserve to the west. The first five 
minutes aboard the open, 26-foot fish¬ 
ing boat were a little rough, but then we 
rounded a point and entered flat seas. 
Fifteen minutes later, after enjoying a 
very scenic ride along the craggy shore¬ 
line, we dropped anchor directly off¬ 
shore from a tiny, picturesque village 
which backed up against the precipitous 
hillside as if trying to escape the wrath 
of the sea. I asked Jorg how deep the 
water was here. "Oh, about 25 to 30," 
he replied. 

I found the bottom at 90 feet. I kept 
forgetting that depths here were given 
in meters. The bottom was much like 
that in front of the hotel, huge boulders 
separated by stretches of a silty, sand 
bottom. There seemed to be enough 
black, long-spined sea urchins to 
repopulate the reefs of the Florida Keys. 
Clown wrasse seemed to be the most 


common species of fish. Some of the 
divers made themselves very popular 
with the wrasses by feeding them sea 
urchins which they cut open with their 
knives. Small schools of brown chromis 
hovered in the background, too timid to 
join the feeding frenzies. All the noise 
attracted several large groupers, one a 
behemoth who weighed well over 100 
pounds. This monster fish reminded me 
of the Goodyear Blimp as he circled, just 
out of reach, his huge eyes indepen¬ 
dently rotating around in their sockets 
as he eyed each of the divers in turn. 
After 35 minutes, my numb fingers con¬ 
vinced me that it was time to return to 
the warmth of the sun-drenched boat. 

We had planned to visit Machico the 
next day, a site to the east which is 
known for conger eels and large black 
coral trees, according to Joe and Jorg, 
but strong winds forced us to cancel. 
The seas were pounding the pier below 
even worse than before, but I decided 
to join John, who worked at the shop, 
and his cousin Sofia for a shore dive. 
This time I relented and borrowed a Vi- 
inch wet suit, which made me much 
more comfortable in the water. Explor¬ 
ing around the rocks, I found that there 
was much more marine life than there 
seemed to be at first glance. Sea cucum¬ 
bers, many of them clothed in colorful 
patterns, were very common, as were 
fiery-red bristle worms, which I was 
careful not to touch. 

Several of the large sea urchins con¬ 
tained huge arrow crabs seeking safety in 
the long spines. The discovery of several 
brightly-colored nudibranchs and crabs 


Divers use steps to 
enter the water at 
the Hotel Roca Mar. 
Octopus, above, peers 
out from its home in 
an old tire. Terraced 
hills surrounding a 
small village are in¬ 
tensely farmed. 
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The ballroom at 
Queluz, Queen 
Maria's summer 



'TRAVEL 

TIPS 


DIVING 

The Atalaia Dive Shop is located at 
the Roca Mar Hotel. The charge for 
diving, including tank and weight 
belt, is about $20 U.S. per dive, or 
$26 including all equipment. Pack¬ 
ages of 10 or more are less per dive. 
Atalaia relies on SCUBAPRO regu¬ 
lators for rentals because of their 
dependability. Tank valves are Euro¬ 
pean design but they have adapters 
for American-style regulators. Boat 
diving is done from an open 23-foot 
fishing boat. 

The best period for optimal diving 
conditions is August to October. 
During these months the sea is 
usually calm, with at least 80-feet 
visibility, according to Joe Klenk. 
Water temperature is in the low to 
mid-eighties. If you want to avoid 
crowded conditions, pick the last two 
weeks of September or anytime 
during October. Conditions remain 
relatively good through December, 
with the water temperature grad¬ 
ually dropping into the low seventies. 

WHEN TO GO: 

The high seasons for tourists in 
general are Christmas through New 
Years, and July through mid- 
September. The climate is very mild, 
with daytime temperatures of 60 
degrees F. in the winter and the low 
seventies in summer. 

DINING 

The food and service of Madeira's 
restaurants are excellent. Prices are 
a bargain, compared to most Carib- 
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k bean destinations. Six-star hotel 
■ restaurants can be found in the 
Fonchal area, while many of the 
small seaside villages, such as Porto 
Moniz and Canico, are very popular 
with tourists. Local specialties are 
tomato and onion soup, fish soup, 
pickled pork with garlic, blackened 
scabbard fish, and beef on a spit. 

My favorite was the pizza I 
discovered at a small Italian 
restaurant near the Roca Mar hotel. 

ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the natural beauty of 
the island, Madeira offers at least 
one casino, many monuments and 
museums, several parks and gardens, 
tennis, golf, deep sea or mountain 
stream trout fishing, hiking, and a 
plethora of shopping opportunities. 
Local events which draw a lot of 
tourists include the Flower Festival 
in April, the Music Festival in June, 
and the Madeira Wine Rally in 
August. 

GETTING THERE 

Madeira is served by TAP Airlines 
(Air Portugal), via Lisbon, Portugal, 
from several U.S. and Canadian 
cities. The attractions of Lisbon, 
such as its castles, ancient forts, and 
international shopping, are well 
worth seeing. Since you're passing 
through there anyway, it won't 
break the bank if you spend a couple 
of nights before going on to 
Madeira, which is a V/z-hour flight 
from Lisbon. 

Rental cars are readily available on 
Madeira at reasonable prices, but gas¬ 
oline is very expensive. Roads are 
very good, but very narrow. Most 


made me lament the loss of my saltwater- 
soaked macro equipment. Exotically- 
colored starfish clung to the sides of the 
rocks we passed. John found a black 
moray eel peeking out of a crevice be¬ 
tween two boulders. Out in the sand, at 
about 80 feet, an old tire turned out to be 
home for an octopus. His body was in¬ 
side the tire, with only his two large eyes 
sticking out. When we tried to coax him 
out he withdrew his head, covering it 
with his tentacles, the suckered side 
turned out. As we started back a large 
grouper, nearly as big as the one at Gara- 
jou, appeared out of the distance. This 
huge, battle-scarred fish came right up to 
us, expecting a handout. He wasn't 
(Please turn to page 76) 


are asphalt, with a few miles of cob¬ 
blestones remaining in some areas. 

Taxis provide transportation to all 
parts of the island. Fare for a 
twenty-minute trip runs about $15. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

Visitors can choose from a large 
number of hotels ranging from 
budget-priced quintas up to some of 
the most luxurious hotels to be 
found anywhere in Europe. My stay 
was at the Hotel Roca Mar, a very 
nice, almost new hotel with an ex¬ 
cellent restaurant, bar, and outdoor 
snack bar. 

ELECTRICITY 

Transformers are required for elec¬ 
trical equipment such as battery 
chargers, shavers, and hair dryers. 

CURRENCY 

The Portuguese unit of currency is 
the escudo. The exchange rate as of 
last summer was about 150 escudos 
per $1 U.S. Currency can be ex¬ 
changed at hotels and banks. 

Credit cards are widely accepted, 
as are U.S. dollars. 

No visa is required for holders of 
American or Canadian passports for 
visits of up to 60 days. 

FURTHER 

INFORMATION 

TAP Airlines; In New York, phone: 
(212) 944-2100, or (800) 221-7370 
from within the continental U.S. 
Portuguese National Tourist Board; 
Phone: (212) 354-4403 
Hotel Roca Mar; Phone: 351-91-933 
334 

Atalaia Diving is located at Hotel 
Roca Mar. S 
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Because of the service they provide 
to larger fish, these small fish and shrimp 
do not appear on the reef menu. 




INCREDIBLE 
RS 


BY NANCY SEFTON 



T hey are hard at work under 
coral overhangs, in basket 
sponges, around brain cor¬ 
als, and in just about every 
square yard of the coral reef, 
playing a role vital to the welfare of the 
entire reef community. So important are 
their efforts, in fact, that it's high time 
they received the recognition they de¬ 
serve. Let's hear it for the "Incredible 
Cleaners!" 

Nancy Sefton is a free-lance writer and underwater 
photographer who has lived on Little Cayman 
Island for the past 18 years. 









So small that they easily escape the 
casual glance of the roaming sport diver, 
tiny, one-inch fish called gobies, and 
their fellow laborers, the cleaner 
shrimps, bravely skitter around the 
bodies of reef fish and eels, removing 
troublesome external parasites. 

On first observation, one wonders 
why these tiny creatures don't get gob¬ 
bled up. Small cleaning fish would 
make a tasty snack to any of their hosts. 
However, the fish or eel being worked 
over by these zealous little cleaners is 
smart enough to know where its bread 
is buttered. In short, you just don't bite 
the hand that deans you! 

So the cleaning goby, a slender little 
fish, laterally striped with black and 
blue or yellow, can roam among the 
awesome dentures of a green moray eel 
with impunity. A candy-striped clean¬ 
ing shrimp can tickle the lips of a giant 
grouper without fear. And a Spanish 
hogfish, an active cleaner as a juvenile, 
can peck away at the gills of a barracuda 
without becoming an hors d'oeuvre. 

A diver watching this display of trust 
is a passive spectator at a reef "cleaning 
station." At carefully selected sites, 
cleaner fish or shrimps set up shop (not 
unlike a barber shop) and await their 
customers. The latter include almost any 
reef fish from the delicate butterflies to 
the sneering barracudas, for all are 
susceptible to body parasites. I've even 
watched a stingray hover just above a 
cleaning station as its smooth white 
underside was picked at by cleaners. 
Fish also have body scars, with their at¬ 
tendant dead tissue that is deftly re¬ 
moved by the cleaners. 

Members of the crustacean family, the 
parasites themselves are difficult to see. 
On close observation, they appear disc¬ 
shaped and semitransparent, darting in 
zig-zag trajectories over the body of their 
reluctant host. An afflicted fish will 
often sideswipe the sea bottom repeat¬ 
edly, trying to dislodge these obnoxious 
parasites. 

In survival terms, getting rid of 
parasites is so fundamental to reef 
animals, that reef cleaning stations 
abound. A diver would have to be blind 
not to stumble on at least one or two of 
these on any given reef dive, no matter 
the depth or terrain. 

The first clue to the presence of clean¬ 
ing activity is a fish hanging perfectly 
still among the corals. It may have its 
gills extended and its mouth wide open. 
Closer inspection will reveal cleaning 


Opposite, a goby can 
be seen cleaning 
behind the eye of a 
squirrel fish. A 
Nassau grouper gets 
the same treatment. 



fish or shrimp (perhaps both) darting 
over the body of the host, beneath the 
fins, around the base of the tail, into the 
gills and right inside that gaping mouth. 

If the diver is unobtrusive, he may 
witness another fish or two, waiting 
their turn in the wings. Fish waiting in 
line? Yes, I've seen it many times, and 
others have documented it. What's 
more, even the most aggressive car¬ 
nivores demonstrated both politeness 
and extreme patience while they wait, 
floating calmly in the water until the 
current customer moves off. 

When a fish or eel has had enough 
grooming, it simply coughs out which¬ 
ever cleaners happen to be working in¬ 
side its mouth at the time, and leaves 
the station. The next customer then 
moves up to the cleaning spot. No 
pushing, no shoving. 

Sharknose gobies, the most common 
cleaners, have pelvic fins that form a 
cup-like sucking disc, enabling them to 
attach to the body surfaces of their hosts 
as they dart here and there devouring 
surface parasites. The goby's snout has 
an overhanging upper lip to aid in 
snatching the prey, and it's this mouth 
shape that gives the fish its name. 

A favorite station adopted by gobies 
is a broad brain coral, upon which half 
a dozen or more of these fishes may 
await their customers. Other gobies may 
choose large barrel or basket sponges, 
into which they can retreat if threat¬ 
ened. 

Other active cleaner fish include the 
juvenile stages of hogfish and French 
and grey angels, which eventually relin¬ 
quish their roles as cleaners as they 
mature. The young angels, very striking 
with their vertical yellow stripes against 
a black background, set up their clean¬ 
ing stations near small coral heads in 
shallow water, often within the shel¬ 
tered confines of a lagoon. 

Several shrimps clean fish for a living. 
In the Caribbean, these include the 
Peterson's shrimp, the red-banded cor¬ 
al shrimp and the scarlet lady. These 
species sport long white antenna which 
show up well against the darker corals. 

Peterson's shrimp remains safe from 
predators by living among the tentacles 


of an anemone, to which it is immune. 
The coral shrimp usually takes up its 
post beneath a coral overhang, waiting 
for the action while upside down, its 
antenna extended seductively. Cleaner 
shrimps use their antenna to advertise 
their cleaning services. 

Some parasite afflicted fish undergo 
a dramatic change in body pattern and 
coloration while receiving the cleaner's 
attention. The barracuda, for example, 
develops dark grey patches down the 
length of its body; the yellow goatfish 
blushes a deep pink. I have watched 
both tiger and Nassau groupers blanch 
nearly white while being groomed. The 
moment the session is over, they turn 
dark quickly, resuming their natural 
color. 

The diver need not remain simply a 
passive observer of this ecologically im¬ 
portant procedure. As soon as the client 
has left the area, slowly extend your 
hand toward the little cleaning shrimp 
or fish. Don't be surprised to find your 
fingers suddenly being searched for 
parasites! Not finding any (one as¬ 
sumes), the diligent cleaner will hop 
back atop its perch and await a more 
deserving customer. 

Photographing cleaning activity can 
be challenging, but perhaps easier than 
it seems. Often, the fish being cleaned 
is mesmerized by the experience (it 
must be a little like having your back 
scratched). If so, the client may allow a 
photographer to approach within 
inches. On the other hand, some fish 
get nervous, shake off the cleaners and 
reluctantly leave the station, returning 
only after the diver has left the area. 

Those ambitious photographers deter¬ 
mined to get the shot anyway should 
wait near the cleaning station, mo¬ 
tionless and out of sight, until a new 
customer arrives and becomes thor¬ 
oughly involved in the action; then it's 
time to move cautiously into camera 
range. 

It is well worth a diver's time to 
observe these incredible little cleaners 
at work, for it affords insight into the in¬ 
terdependencies of reef animals and 
their endless struggles for survival on 
the coral reef. £ 
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SCUBAPRO 
TRIVIA QUIZ 

BY. E.R. CROSS 


f ever there was a time when the whole world 
can relate to treasure ships, treasure, and diving 
for treasure, this is it. With modem technology 
a few dedicated people now search for, locate, 
and recover treasure from any depth of any ocean. All 
we need is vision and guts enough to back the vision 
with money—lots of money. But for armchair treasure 
divers, like most of us are, there will always be a TV 
screen, video tape, and a vivid imagination to fulfill our 
dreams. 

As you work on this Trivia Quiz refect on your diving 
and the fact that you enjoy freedom of choice to dive 
where you want to, with the kind of equipment you 
choose, and to select and enjoy any "treasure" you may 
find, whatever it may be. Perhaps this freedom is our 


greatest treasure. But, be alert, be aware, be sure we do 
not lose this "treasure." 

For finders of treasure, the real problem is keeping what 
is found, not the finding and recovering. Local, state, 
federal and international governments instantly get their 
hands out whenever anything of value is found and 
recovered. 

This month's Trivia Quiz will provide some thought 
provoking questions and comments dealing with treasure, 
people who have found treasure and what is happening 
or has happened to some of those treasures. Sharpen 
your memory, your pencils, and your wits and dive into 
this Trivia Quiz. But, and you don't even need to 
answer this question, how can billions of dollars in 
treasure be a trivial thing? 



1 . For five points, and possibly a clue to some of the ques¬ 
tions, this old adage still rings true. "One person's _ 

is another person's _ 

2 . jingle this in your pocket for five more points. Treasure in 

the form of coin, especially if gold or silver, is called _. 

3 . This is a real five pointer. The principle former silver 
monetary unit of Spain and the Spanish American colonial area 
was called a Real . 

True _ False _ 


4 . The Spanish gold coinage in use in the same area (after 

1535) was called an _. A freebie for information only. 

Prior to 1535 this same basic gold coin was call ed an Exc elente. 

5 . The multiples and dividers of these early coins were then 
as confusing as our current coinage is now. For five silvery 
points list the dividers of the silver coins then in use. 


b. _ -_ or 

_ fWe will accept either.) 
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6 . For equal value (in points) list the multiples of the silver 
coinage. 


b. 


7 . Now you can get five points richer on the gold coins of the 
era. The multiples of the gold coins were: 


b. 


_ (We will accept either.) 

8 . Some coins of the period were made with dies in a proper 
mint. Others were hammered-down coins of distinctive shapes. 
For five golden points, these coins of crude mintage were of¬ 
ficially known as Macuquinas or, more popularly they were 
called (select one): 

a. cuartello b. peso fuerto c. duro d. cob 


Modem electronic systems provide divers with several 
miraculous instruments to help them locate finds. You will 
treasure five points for each correct answer to the next three 
trivia questions. 

14 . Treasure divers use a magnetometer to (select one): 

a. Measure distance to a magnetic object 

b. Measure depths to magnetic objects 

c. Detect anomalous areas in the earth's magnetic field 

d. Determine effect on a boat's compass by metal in the boat 

15 . A side-scan sonar is used to detect objects buried beneath 
the sea bed at a distance up to one mile. 

True _ False _ 

16 . An U/W metal detector can locate: 

a. Silver coins c . Ferrous metal objects 

b. Gold objects d. All of the above 


9 . There have been some very rich treasures found and 
recovered in some romantic places. For five rich points match 
the treasure or location of treasure with the famous treasure 
hunter or treasure research group. 


1. Mel Fisher 

2. Teddy Tucker 

3. Columbus 
America Group 

4. Kip Wagner 


a. The Concepcion on Silver Shoals 
north of Dominican Republic 

b. 1715 Plate fleet off Florida 
south of Cape Kennedy 

c. Several vessels in waters 
around Bermuda 

d. The vessel Central America off 
North Carolina 


5. Sir William Phipps e. The Nuestra Senora de Atocha 

off Florida 


10. The treasure from the vessel Central America, sunk in a 
hurricane in 1857 is, according to the Guiness Book of 
Records, the riches cargo ever recovered. Go to the bank with 
five points, but no treasure, by indicating the estimated amount 
of the treasure of the Central America . 

a. $20 million b. $100 million c. $500 million d. $1 billion 

11 . Sir William Phipps' native divers using only rudimen¬ 

tary diving equipment, reportedly recovered over 30 tons of 
silver, 25 pounds of gold and a few bags of gems. For this the 
King of England, about 1687, made Phipps wealthy and ap¬ 
pointed him to the govemership of the _ 

Colony. 

12. About 10 years ago, a dolphin trainer in Florida trained 
dolphins to search for treasure. 

True _ False _ 


13 . A wealth of ferrous metal objects are lost or thrown into 
the waters of the world, particularly in areas of heavy boating 
traffic. The easy way to get fastened on to five more points and 
a fun way to get attached to this "trashy treasure” is by using 
a powerful _. 


17 . If you saved your Spring, 1989, issue of SCUBAPRO 
Diving & Snorkeling magazine, this will be an easy five 
pointer. Off California's Willow Creek huge boulders of 
_, one weighing 9,000 pounds, have been recovered. 

18 . Popular items that are "trash" for most people are 

“treasures" for some selective divers. Empty one from your 
dive and pour yourself five points if you said these trashy 
antique things were _ 

19 . The success of almost every major treasure salvage 

depended on the use of an _ _ to remove over¬ 

burden, and sometimes, to recover artifacts. 

20. "Treasure" has been defined as being something of great 
worth or value to an individual. It can be almost anything, 
either living or inanimate; marine life forms, the beauty of an 
underwater scene, or gold, silver or gems. Give yourself five 
more points, after you have written telling me what you con¬ 
sider the greatest "treasure" you have found or seen during 
your years of diving. Interesting "finds" will be reviewed in 
future issues. Address your letter to me do TRIVIA QUIZ, 
SCUBAPRO Diving and Snorkeling, Aqua-Field Publishing, 

66 West Gilbert Street, Shrewsbury, N] 07702, U.S.A. 

In the meantime, dive gently into and enjoy the beauties of 
the stressed waters of planet earth. Be a careful and caring 
diver and live to dive again. 

Remember SCUBAPRO reserves the right to be wrong; at 
least until someone corrects us. Readers are invited to join the 
fun and submit questions to be used in the Trivia Quiz. Let us 
know if there are some subjects you would like to see covered. 

For this treasure trove of trivia, if, without looking at the 
answers, you scored: Zero to 5 - you will have no silver reals 
to carry to the bank. Six to 10 - Much better, but you still 
have no golden escudos to scoot to the bank with. Eleven to 
15 - You are getting into the really great treasure finders 
bracket. Sixteen to 20 - You must be an independently wealthy 
treasure diver and are living in disguise as a poor relation. 

The answers are on page 78. S 
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One of the most 
important figures 
in modem British 
naval history, 

Lord Mountbatten 
was an avid diver 
and promoter 
of the sport. 

MOUNTE 


Vanlaer's Manta —an underwater glider. 
When they arrived at the rendezvous. 
Lord and Lady Mountbatten were wait¬ 
ing in a Royal Navy boat. Mountbatten, 
wearing mask and “frogman's flippers" 
jumped into the water and swam to the 
Neptunia for his brief scuba instruction. 

In an article for a magazine of that era, 
Dimitri Rebikoff stated, "We all knew 
Earl Mountbatten, of course; not merely 
as an admiral, but as a sportsman and 
a man of action. He was already an ex¬ 
perienced skin diver, used to the frog¬ 
man's flippers, and he knew that 
Cannes had the world's largest dive 
club—the Club Alpin Sous Marin." In 
1952, Lord Mountbatten had joined 
some of the world's leading political 
figures and internationally known 
divers when he was inducted into the 
Club as one of the Comite D'Honneur." 
His proposer for this honor was the 
Belgian diver Pierre Vanlaer. Some of his 
35 fellow "Comite" members included 
King Farouk of Egypt, Captain de Cor¬ 
vette and Madam Jacques-Yves Cous¬ 
teau, Emile Gagnan, Commandant Le 
Prieur, Captain de Frigate Taillez, Pro- 


1 t is often said that little can sur¬ 
prise the rich and famous who 
roam the ritzy shops, glitzy ca¬ 
sinos or lounge on the warm 
sands of Cannes on the French 
Riviera. Perhaps! But on a summer day 
in 1953, divers Henri Broussard, who 
lived in Cannes, and Dimitri Rebikoff 
who was visiting from Geneva, thought 
otherwise. Admiral Lord Earl Mountbat¬ 
ten, Great Britain's Commander-in- 
Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet was 
visiting them for instruction in the use 
of the then quite new Cousteau- 
Gagnan, open-circuit scuba called the 
Aqua-Lung. 

There was, of course, nothing secret 
about Lord Mountbatten's visit off the 
coast of Cannes. However, both Brous¬ 
sard and Rebikoff thought his appear¬ 
ance would create something of a sensa¬ 
tion. To keep the meeting both personal 
and free from interruptions, a rendez¬ 
vous at "Le Dragon" off the lie Sainte 
Marguerite was scheduled. Aboard the 
Neptunia were Henri Broussard, his son 
Yves, Dimitri Rebikoff and Pierre 
Vanlaer. In tow behind the Neptunia was 


fessor Benoit, Vice-Admiral D'Escadre 
A. Sala, and Contre-Admiral E. Jozan. 

In 1952, other notables of the 110-mem¬ 
ber Club Alpin Sous Marin included 
Henri Broussard, Lucien Fournier, Pro¬ 
fessor Perez, Engineer Dimitri Rebikoff 
and Chuck Blakeslee, at that time co¬ 
owner and editor of Skin Diver Maga¬ 
zine in the United States. The principle 
requirements for membership were to 
be a qualified free diver and an accom¬ 
plished spearfisherman. As early as 
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based at Scapa Flow. In the years be¬ 
tween World War I and World War II, 
Mountbatten made many world tours 
that broadened his grasp of political and 
military events. In July, 1922, the future 
King Edward VIII was best man at his 
wedding to Edwina Ashley, an attractive 
and spirited woman of the new genera¬ 
tion and one of the wealthiest heiresses 
of Europe. 

His path to greatness was certainly 
smoothed by inherited privilege. How¬ 
ever, the signal successes along that 
path were attained through his own 
ability to quickly grasp and act deci¬ 
sively on events that shaped not only 


preparing the plans and training ap¬ 
pliances for the great invasion." He also 
recalled, "One of the things I ordered 
was the well-known one-man sub¬ 
marine. The first was a failure, and the 
second I asked to be delivered to the 
Staines Reservoir. I spent that weekend 
with Prime Minister Churchill and went 
over on Sunday to attend some trials of 
the sub and tried it myself. When I got 
to the bottom, the front glass cracked 
and I was sprayed with water." Mount- 
batten was soaking wet but surfaced 
safely and was late for his luncheon ap¬ 
pointment with the Prime Minister who 
warned him to not take any more such 


ATTEN 


LORD OF THE SEAS 



the Mediterranean. 


1945, Mountbatten had met those 
requirements. 

A review of international history at¬ 
tests to the fact that Mountbatten was 
one of the most influential figures in 
shaping world events before and dur¬ 
ing the war years of 1939 through 1945 
and until his semi-retirement from ac¬ 
tive political and military life in 1965. 
Even later, until his assassination in 
1979, Mountbatten had a voice in many 
happenings of the world. 

Mountbatten was related directly or 
by marriage to most crowned heads of 
Europe. In 1900, Queen Victoria of 
England attended his christening. His 
education, culture, rich heritage, and 
the combative nature of his royal Euro¬ 
pean relatives made many things possi¬ 
ble. According to Philip Ziegler's official 
biography, Mountbatten, the young stu¬ 
dent was, "Adequately good at work and 
games, large for his age and well able 
to look out for himself." 

By 1913 Mountbatten was a cadet at 
the Royal Naval College at Osbourne. 
Two years later, he was attending the 
Royal Naval College at Dartmouth. 
World War I started in 1914. Mountbat¬ 
ten was soon transferred to the Naval 
College at Keyham, the Royal Navy's 
engineering college. He graduated first 
in his class and realized then that he 
could accomplish anything he tried by 
dint of hard work and attention to 
details. This was certainly the turning 
point in Mountbatten's Naval career and 
possibly in his life. 

As a midshipman, Mountbatten 
served first on HMS Lion, a 26,000-ton 
battle cruiser that was Admiral Beatty's 
flagship. Perhaps more than any other 
man the Admiral was to have the 
greatest influence on his career. Mount¬ 
batten next served on HMS Queen 
Elizabeth, flagship of the Grand Fleet 


his own life, but the future of many 
countries of the world. His early com¬ 
mands were fast destroyers; first the 
HMS Daring, then, during the 1939-1945 
war years, the Kelly I followed by the Kelly 
II in the Mediterranean theater. When 
the Kelly II was bombed out from under 
him, Mountbatten was dispatched to the 
carrier HMS Illustrious undergoing 
repairs in the US Naval Base at Norfolk, 
Virginia. For two months, he worked 
hard at public relations between nearly 
every important military and political 
leader in the United States. He also 
visited Pearl Harbor. President Roosevelt 
wrote Prime Minister Churchill, 
"Mountbatten has been really useful to 
our Navy people." Mountbatten was 
soon recalled to England before taking 
command of his carrier. 

Mountbatten arrived in England in 
October, 1941. He met with Prime 
Minister Churchill who immediately 
assigned him to a newly created com¬ 
mand titled "Combined Operations" 
and promoted him to the rank of Com¬ 
modore. Mountbatten's biographer 
stated one of his duties was to, "Study 
tactical and technical developments in 
all forms of combined operations vary¬ 
ing from small raids to a full-scale inva¬ 
sion of the Continent." It was during 
this command that the young com¬ 
modore became aware of the use of 
divers in warfare. 

In October, 1962, Lord Mountbatten 
gave the opening remarks at the Second 
Congress of the World Underwater 
Federation, (C.M.A.S.). He said, "My 
interest in underwater has always been 
very great. I volunteered to do my small 
ship training in a submarine in 1917-1918 
during World War I. In World War II, 
when I was Chief of Combined Opera¬ 
tions, I was responsible for arranging 
the raids on enemy home coasts and for 


foolish chances. 

About diving and underwater swim¬ 
ming activities he recalled, "I went on 
taking an interest in all swimming activ¬ 
ities of a war-like nature, and so it was 
that in Combined Operations we 
formed the famous Combined Opera¬ 
tions Pilotage Parties (COPP)." He ex¬ 
plained, "Their task was to be put into 
the water off a particular beach of the 
enemy-held coast we were to assault, 
and go in and do reconnaissance to find 
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Mountbatten, in hatchway, prepares to leave the U.S. nuclear submarine Skipjack in October, 
1958. U.S. Admiral Kickover is to the left of Mountbatten. 


out exactly where the runnels (chan¬ 
nels) were, and the shallows. Also 
whether the beach was strong enough 
to take wheeled or tracked vehicles." 

During his wartime command in 
Southeast Asia (Burma, Ceylon, Siam 
[now Thailand], the Malay Peninsula 
and Sumatra) he had a diving unit 
formed by a Canadian naval officer. Of 
this unit Mountbatten stated, "We used 
this unit for crossing the Irriwady River, 
the greatest river crossed in the war. 
These brave men swam out, found the 
landing stage at the other side, and 
stayed in the water with a torch (flash¬ 
light) to signal the landing craft as they 
came along." He added, "The under¬ 
water swimmers dived down with oxy¬ 
gen apparatus when they were being 
shot at by the enemy." 

Later in his remarks at the Opening 
of the CMAS in 1962, Mountbatten re¬ 
called, "After the war, when I came back 
from India (in 1948), I was given com¬ 
mand of the First Cruiser Squadron in 
the Mediterranean. It was then I started 
serious skin diving with mask, snorkel 
tube and flippers." 

Underwater swimming, particularly 
spearfishing, became Mountbatten's 
new passion. He was a strong swimmer 
with excellent breath-hold capability. He 
was soon a competent diver able to des¬ 
cend to depths of 40 to 50 feet and spear 
fish at ranges up to 20 feet. Coupled 
with his often demonstrated courage 


and boundless sense of curiosity, 
Mountbatten spent many hours explor¬ 
ing the marine environment. 

In 1949, he first saw the Cousteau- 
Gagnan Aqua-Lung. Mountbatten said 
of this experience, "Of course, nobody 
can possibly put that on without getting 
the greatest thrill of their life." About his 
day of diving with Rebikoff and Brous¬ 
sard he reflected, "At that moment I was 
a complete and firm addict to the game." 
In June, 1950, Mountbatten became Brit¬ 
ain's Fourth Sea Lord in charge of stores 
and supplies. "I tried to persuade our 
divers that they should change from the 
oxygen apparatus to compressed air. 
The divers were not interested in an ap¬ 
paratus which gave out bubbles." 

Mountbatten did not give up trying 
to get fleet divers to use compressed air 
diving equipment. While still Fourth 
Sea Lord, he said, "I got the Admiralty 
to write a letter to the Commander in 
Chief, Mediterranean, and suggested 
they try six of the compressed air ap¬ 
paratus." Again, because the equipment 
gave off bubbles, they were not in¬ 
terested. "Then a lucky thing hap¬ 
pened," Mountbatten continued, "I was 
suddenly appointed Commander in 
Chief, Mediterranean myself. I again 
asked the Admiralty to write another 
letter to C-in-C Med asking him to 
change his mind about using the com¬ 
pressed air diving apparatus." In May, 
1952, by the time the letter arrived at 


Malta, home base for the Med fleet, 
Mountbatten was there as C-in-C and, 
"changed his mind." 

The barriers to compressed air scuba 
in the British Navy and for sport div¬ 
ing were finally down. He added, "We 
got them out there and I turned them 
over to the diving teams who were in¬ 
structed to use them in their spare time 
on cruises." 

Mountbatten became the most avid 
diver of the fleet. "I used always to go 
out for an hour or so before breakfast 
and a couple of hours after tea and I had 
perhaps five or six hours in the water 
on Saturdays and Sundays." Reportedly 
he often made dives to depths of 60 to 
80 feet and sometimes dived to a depth 
of 150 feet. Lady Mountbatten and their 
daughter felt, "The underwater spear¬ 
fishing in too-long and too-deep doses 
is very bad." Eventually they persuaded 
Mountbatten to see a specialist who had 
been instructed by Lady Mountbatten 
to prohibit further diving. Not only did 
this ploy fail, but the doctor was soon 
attending diving school and also be¬ 
came an ardent diver. 

During his years with the British 
Mediterranean fleet, Mountbatten en¬ 
joyed many of the great diving areas 
modem divers strive to visit. One of his 
fond memories was spearfishing in Ka- 
mino Channel off Malta. Diving off Sar¬ 
dinia, he saw his first shark in the Red 
Sea, and when describing the diving off 
Difnein Island, he said, "I went for a 
dive among the most beautiful fish you 
have ever seen." 

In 1955, Lord Mountbatten became 
First Sea Lord of the British Navy. He 
said, "Since then I have not had much 
chance of diving." Perhaps not; except 
on holidays or official visits to far away 
places. He added, "I have dived Dar-es- 
Salaam, Zanzibar, Bermuda, Tahiti, and 
an 80-foot dive off the island of Lampe¬ 
dusa" (a small island in the 
Mediterranean). 

As First Sea Lord Mountbatten also 
saw to the development of other under¬ 
water activities for the Royal Navy. One 
of his pet projects was to produce a 
reliable nuclear powered submarine for 
the Fleet. The greatest problem was the 
development of the nuclear propulsion 
plant. In meetings with, "That stormy 
petral of the American Navy, Vice- 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover," Mount¬ 
batten worked out a deal for a nuclear 
power plant as used in the US sub¬ 
marine Skipjack-, a plant Mountbatten 
thought superior to the Skate model 
Rickover was trying to sell the British. 

In his many years with the British 
Navy, Mountbatten was always aware of 
the need for a three-dimensional use of 
the sea; on it with surface ships, over 
it with planes and helicopters, and 
beneath the surface with submarines 
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and divers. During his enthusiastic 
remarks at the Opening of the Second 
Congress of World Underwater Federa¬ 
tion in October, 1962, Mountbatten con¬ 
cluded by saying, "I must stop now and 
not let my enthusiasm run away with 
me. I realize the period I am talking 
about would be as though you gave a 
lecture on the battle of Agincourt (an ar¬ 
chery duel between the British and 
French in 1415) to the Imperial Defense 
College. Now you are talking about (the 
part diving plays) in the future of world 
food supplies, of (underwater) ar¬ 
cheology, and of pushing back the fron¬ 
tiers to great depths. I find myself very 
humble and very thrilled to now declare 
this Conference open." 

Lord Mountbatten was many things to 
the host of people, both commoners and 
royalty, whose lives he touched during 
his many years as a great military, public 
and political leader. He tried always to get 
more people to not only recognize the 
importance of diving but also to im¬ 
prove equipment and training for the 
safety and enjoyment of the sport. Un¬ 
doubtedly his efforts contributed to the 
acceptance of compressed air scuba div¬ 
ing in both the British military and in 
early sport diving in the Mediterranean 
and in England. Through his honorary 
association with the British Sub-Aqua 
Club and the World Underwater Federa¬ 
tion or CMAS, his influence was also 
felt on an international scale. 

Lord Mountbatten was a most dec¬ 
orated man. At the time of his visit on 
the US nuclear submarine Skipjack, in 
October, 1958, his full title was Admiral 
of the Heet the Earl Mountbatten of Bur¬ 
ma, KG, PC, GCB, GCSI, GCIE, GCVO, 
DSO, DCL and DSC. Once when asked 
which he liked best, polo or underwater 
diving, he thought for a moment and 
said, "Polo, because it is only a game." 
To him diving was a new and exciting 
way of life, not a game. He neither 
needed nor wanted a decoration for his 
thrilling new way of life. 

Gathering factual material on the part 
Lord Earl Mountbatten played in the 
early development and use of com¬ 
pressed air scuba has been a three-year 
project. I am very grateful to Dr. C.M. 
Woolgar, Archivest, and the Trustees of 
the Broadlands Archives, for the photo¬ 
graphs and other material from the 
Mountbatten papers. Also I want to 
thank Mr. Reg Vallintine, of the London 
Underwater Center, for his effort in pro¬ 
viding me with material; John and Jane 
Selby, SOS Limited, London, for their 
assistance; Mr. Jerry Hazzard, Principle 
National Coach, British Sub-Aqua Club, 
London, for considerable material and 
a copy of the book Mountbatten; and 
other members of the BS-AC for their 
research and correspondence. To all, 
thank you very much. 
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BYE STUART WESTMORLAND 



In the Pacific Northwest , divers can follow 
millions of salmon on their upstream 
migration to inland spawning grounds. 


P acific salmon are regarded 
among anglers as one of the 
world's finest game fish. 
They inhabit large areas of 
the Pacific Ocean from 
northern California to Alaska. A valu¬ 
able resource, Pacific salmon are highly 
sought by sport and commercial fisher¬ 
men. Yet, very few scuba divers ever see 
these magnificent fish in its ocean en¬ 
vironment. This is because wild salmon 
spend most of their lives far offshore 
and move quickly. It is difficult to get 
more than a fleeting glimpse of them on 
an ocean dive even when they are in¬ 
shore. However, each year millions of 
salmon migrate into rivers throughout 
the Pacific Northwest. Two well-known 
rivers in British Columbia, Campbell 
River and Adams River, offer unparal¬ 
leled opportunities to observe huge con¬ 
centrations of spawning salmon, above 
and below the surface. 

Pacific salmon belong to the genus 
Oncorhynchus, a combination of two 
Greek words meaning "hooked snout." 
There are five species of salmon in this 
genus: chinook (Oncorhynchus tshawyt- 
scha), coho (O. kisutch), chum (O. keta), 
pink (O. gorbuscha) and sockeye (O. 
nerka). 

Drawn by natural forces, mature salm¬ 
on return to the river in which they were 

F. Stuart Westmorland is a Seattle-based writer 
and photographer who specializes in material on 
the Pacific Northwest. 


SWIMMING 

WITH SALMON 


born. They struggle upstream against 
powerful currents, battle their way 
through rapids and leap waterfalls to 
reach the shallow spawning areas. They 
also face constant danger from predators 
such as eagles, ospreys, bears and man, 
waiting along their route. 

In their final year at sea, salmon begin 
migrating toward their native streams. 
They stop feeding before reaching fresh 
water and rely entirely on stored re¬ 
sources of body fats and protein to com¬ 
plete their upstream journey, develop to 
full maturity, and spawn. 

A remarkable physical change occurs 
once the salmon enter the rivers and 
streams. Their bodies assume various 
spawning colors and the males develop 
a hooked nose and jaw, and a humped 
back due to hormonal changes. Once in 
their spawning territories, scarred 
bodies and ragged fins can be observed 
on many fish as a result of their journey. 
The salmon have also lost much of their 
strength and vigor. 

Spawning takes place during the late 
summer, fall and winter depending on 
the species. Generally, sockeye, coho 
and chinook travel farther upstream, 
while pink and chum salmon spawn 
close to the ocean. Salmon lay their eggs 
in the gravel of streams or spring-fed 
beaches of lakes. Females turn on their 
sides with a vigorous fanning of their 
tails and scoop out a depression in the 
streambed to deposit their eggs. As the 
female lays her eggs, several males wait 
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nearby to fertilize them. The egg deposit 
is then covered with gravel by the 
female. 

Once spawning is completed, the ex¬ 
hausted adults live anywhere from a few 
days to a month. Death is the result of 
rapid aging of the body due to excessive 
glandular activity. Their carcasses pro¬ 
vide nourishment and winter food for 
bears, otters, raccoons, and mink and 
provide nutrients to the river for the 
next generation of salmon. 

The king salmon (also known as chi- 
nook, tyee, and spring) is the premier 
sport fish of the five Pacific salmon 
species. In the opinion of most salmon 
fishermen, Chinooks are the ultimate 
game fish and a gourmet's delicacy. 


Campbell River, a coastal community 
located midway on Vancouver Island, 
offers some amazing watersports ac¬ 
tivities. Fantastic scuba diving, world- 
class fishing and a snorkel drift 
downriver in the midst of thousands of 
40- to 60-pound king salmon are all 
possible in the vicinity of Campbell 
River. 

Salmon fishing is the town's biggest 
industry. It contributes over 50 million 
dollars to the local economy during the 
fishing season which runs from April to 
September. There is an endless array of 
small and large fishing resorts, motels, 
hotels and over a thousand boats for 
rent, with or without a fishing guide. 
At the end of a diving weekend, there 
is no more exciting way to freshwater 
rinse your dive suit than a spine-tingling 
drift down the Campbell River. 

Drifting Campbell River requires 
being dropped off at a suitable location, 
and picked up miles downstream before 
the estuary. One of the most convenient 
ways to drift the river involves staying 
overnight at Campbell River Lodge. 
Located directly across from Seafun 
Divers on the Island Highway north of 
town, this rustic lodge offers economical 


accommodations and the river runs 
through their backyard. Amenities in¬ 
clude an English style pub, informal 
restaurant, sauna, and whirpool. 

The recommended entry point to the 
river is a short taxi ride several miles 
north on Campbell River Road to the 
second bridge. Before the bridge, a 
gradual slope allows easy access to the 
river. The downstream pull of the river 
is exciting in itself. Bobbing down the 
river, accelerating through slight rapids, 
is much like a combination of body surf¬ 
ing and white-water rafting. Relaxing 
the body and steering with fin and 
body, you can maneuver quickly to 
avoid hazards such as tree snags. 

Meeting monster-sized salmon head- 


on can be an eye-opening experience for 
both parties. The salmon swimming 
mid-stream seem to spook easily. Luck¬ 
ily, there are many back-eddies which 
provide a resting place for the fish. Here 
in the pockets of still water, the salmon 
are quite approachable. Dozens of them, 
closely packed, gather strength for the 
next series of obstacles on their long 
upstream journey. 

After a few hours of twists, turns and 
tons of tyees, the Campbell River Lodge 
is a welcome sight. Inside, a hot sauna, 
mouth-watering meals and cold beer 
await the river swimmers. Before em¬ 
barking on this river drift, check with 
the Seafun Divers for advice on the pre¬ 
vailing river conditions. Unusually 
heavy rainfall can vastly reduce visibility 
in the river and create dangerous whirl¬ 
pools and rapids. 

Pink salmon are the first species to 
spawn, beginning in August and lasting 
until October. Chinooks enter the river 
to spawn from September to November. 
Coho spawn from September to Janu¬ 
ary. 

The Quinsam River Hatchery is a 
great place to view the spawning pro¬ 
cess from above water. Besides a 


shallow, clear spawning stream, there is 
a display room with information on the 
life cycle of salmon and hatchery tech¬ 
niques. A picnic site and nature trails 
offer a chance to explore the scenic river 
area. 

One of the most impressive salmon 
runs in the world takes place several 
hundred miles into the interior of British 
Columbia. Every four years, a dominant 
race of sockeye salmon spawn and die 
in a mass ritual that has awed human 
onlookers for hundreds of years. 

Celebrated by a quarter million visi¬ 
tors, "Salute to the Salmon" is a month¬ 
long celebration held every four years 
at Roderick Haig-Brown Recreation 
Area. British Columbia Parks, Fisheries 
and Oceans Canada organize giant tent 
displays and informative films. Local In¬ 
dians sell spit-roasted salmon and 
native crafts. Special trails, ramps and 
bridges are constructed to view the 
spawning beds where over two million 
sockeye salmon struggle to spawn. This 
phenomenal migration peaks about 
mid-October in the dominant year. 

The Adams River where spawning 
takes place is a protected reserve. 
However, the sockeye enter this reserve 
from Shuswap Lake which is easily;ac- 
cessible from several boat launches. This 
salmon encounter is best enjoyed using 
scuba equipment. The swift Adams 
River has undercut a deep channel at 
the junction of Shuswap Lake. Bottom¬ 
ing out at 20 feet, you can safely hover 
near the lake bed with a roaring water¬ 
fall overhead. This gentle eddy is 
packed with thousands of sockeyes 
waiting to battle the incoming river. 

Visibility at the lake averages about 30 
feet and decreases substantially at the 
upper column where the river washes 
down a fan of sand and gravel. The 
bright red colors on the sockeye from 
below the lake seem like a moving, 
shifting mass of scarlet red. Every 
second or two, a salmon propels itself 
into the white spray of the river. There 
are also weakened salmon that are car¬ 
ried back to the lake to die or try again. 

Unfortunately, 1990 was a record¬ 
setting dominant year of this four-year 
salmon migration cycle. It was the 
largest run of the century with over two 
and one half million fish. Although 
another stupendous migration won't oc¬ 
cur until October, 1994, in the year 
following the dominant year, the 
number of salmon spawning is approx¬ 
imately 25 percent of the previous year's 
total. This means in October of 1991, 
over half a million sockeye will be re¬ 
turning to spawn, making this an ex¬ 
citing event as well. 

Observing the drama of migrating 
salmon from the surface is enlightening, 
but a fish-eye view swimming near 
them is unforgettable. $ 


Travel Information 


SEAFUN DIVERS 
1761 Island Highway 
Campbell River, B.C. V9W 2A8 
Phone: (604) 287-3622 
CAMPBELL RIVER LODGE 
1760 Island Highway 
Campbell River, B.C. V9W 2E7 
Phone: (604) 287-7446 
CAMPBELL RIVER & DISTRICT 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Box 400 

Campbell River, B.C. V9W 5B6 
Phone: (604) 286-0764 


For charter dives to the lake entrance 
at Adams River, contact: 

COPPER ISLAND DIVING 
Dennis Warren 
Box 256 

Blind Bay, B.C. V0E 1H0 

Phone: (604) 675-4480 

For information on accommodations, 

flights, shopping, etc., contact: 

TOURISM MANAGER 

Parks and Recreations 

City of Kamloops, B.C. V2C 1A2 

Phone: (604) 828-3311 
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COMBINES THE SAFETY OF A HIGH 
PERFORMANCE BACKUP REGULATOR 
WITH THE EASY-TO-OPERATE BUOYANCY CONTROL 


SCUBAPRO established another major milestone in diving with the development of the A.I.R. 2. It quickly became the 
standard for integrated backup and buoyancy compensator regulators. Our pioneering efforts resulted in the very suc¬ 
cessful acceptance of the A.I.R. 2. 

But quite frankly, we wanted to make a good thing even better. SCUBAPRO has combined many years of extensive 
diving experience with the most advanced technology to develop yet another strong improvement in diving equipment. 

The SCUBAPRO A.I.R. 2 Third Generation is the result of our continuing engineering design and testing in the quest 
for the ultimate in equipment performance. 

We have eliminated extra hoses and regulators, plus reduced weight and increased breathing performance. Now 
you have the choice of oral or power inflation, along with the confidence that a quality backup regulator is designed 
as part of the same system. The A.I.R. 2 Third Generation has also provided a natural, practical way of continually 
purging the regulator as part of the buoyancy control operation. With the addition of design improvements, aerospace 
materials and continual human engineering refinements, the A.I.R. 2 Third Generation is the very best of the very best! 
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LUSCIOUS 
ST. LUCIA 

Blanketed by tropical lushness , 
this small island between 
Martinique and Barbados has 
the best shore diving to be found 
in the entire Caribbean. 


S t. Lucia's two great volcanic 
spires—Gros Piton and Petit 
Piton soar upwards of a full 
half mile—and are among 
the Caribbean's most striking 
natural formations. Formed 30 to 40 
million years ago, today, they are 
covered with thick tropical vegetation. 
Their pyramid shapes capture every 
traveler's gaze, rendering insignificant 
all other features along St. Lucia's 
southern coast. 

This is remarkable irony. With every¬ 
one's eyes trained skyward for so many 
years, residents and visitors alike are 
just now beginning to realize that near 
the base of the great pitons can be found 
perhaps the best shore diving in the en¬ 
tire Caribbean. 
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Not Bonaire, not Cozumel and not 
Grand Cayman have shorelines that can 
compete with the variety of corals, sea 
fans, bright sponges, schooling fish, 
caves, ledges and colorful gorgonians 
that grow profusely only a hundred 
yards out along parts of the south coast. 

As yet, only a handful of divers seem 
aware of the discovery. Few would ever 
expect it. Diving in the eastern Carib¬ 
bean normally consists of low profile 
reefs spread out over a vast flat plain of 
ocean floor. In these circumstances, the 
marine life is scattered and the small 
and low-to-the-ground coral formations 
are hardly exciting. 

In St. Lucia, however, the towering 
reefs are one giant subsea condo¬ 
minium, with marine creatures stacked 



BYM. TIMOTHY O'KEEFE 


one atop another. Every level reveals 
something new and interesting to even 
the most veteran underwater sightseer. 

"David Doubilet of National Geographic 
was supposed to photograph out front 
here for only a few dives and then move 
on to the Grenadines," recalls Chris 
Huxley, dive manager of Scuba St. 
Lucia, located at the Anse Chastanet 
hotel. 

"Instead, he canceled the rest of his 
trip and stayed here the whole week. 


He found so much just off our beach 
that he saw no reason to go on. That's 
a pretty good indication of the quality 
of our diving," says Huxley. 

It is Anse Chastanet that provides the 
easiest beach access to the inshore reefs. 
From the black sand beach (a reminder 
of St. Lucia's volcanic origins) the bot¬ 
tom gradually slopes off, then drops 
sharply to reveal a wall formed of plate 
and star corals and festooned with 
bright sponges. Clouds of brown 










chromis hover just above the reef top 
but anywhere along the way frogfish, 
glass minnows, squirrel fish, bigeye, 
butterfly fish, eels, orange anemones 
and sea horses may suddenly appear. 
Deep red gorgonians shaped like ir¬ 
regular swatches of netting look black 
at 50 feet. Colorful even at depth are the 
fluorescent-glowing vase sponges with 
mottled sides, and the giant clumps of 
bright orange sponges that look big and 
soft enough to curl up in. 

After dark, the reefs take on a totally 
different appearance as creatures that 
hid during the day venture forth to feed. 
Night diving couldn't be easier since it 
requires no more preparation than a day 
dive. One of the favorite nighttime spots 
is a big cavern in only 15 to 20 feet of 
water. The cavern's walls are encrusted 
with corals and sponges that radiate 
with yellows and oranges and reds in 
the light beams. Not far away and close 
to the surface, a school of squid that can 
easily be approached are almost always 
in residence. 

I have seen forms of marine life here 
I have never seen elsewhere in 15 years 
of Caribbean diving, and I'm not the 
only one. Sometimes, on night swims, 
divers have spotted a huge segmented 
worm that may reach as much as 14 feet 
in length. Dubbed "The Thing," the 
harmless creature has been photo¬ 
graphed only rarely, and scientists who 
have seen the slides so far have been 
unable to identify the animal. 

Divers, like fishermen, believe that the 
farther you go the better conditions will 
be. So Anse Chastanet regularly runs 
boat dives to the base of the pitons 
themselves. It's been said that marine 
formations often imitate those on land, 
and nowhere is this more apparent than 
at the base of the Petit Piton. There, the 
wall plunges from about 30 feet to 1,600 
feet, a mirror-like imitation of the piton 
above which climbs to a height of 2,600 
feet. Corals and particularly sponges 
thrive in this coastal region. 

A factor accounting for such healthy 
marine life so close to the island is a 
moderately strong, nourishing current 
that sometimes begins without warn¬ 
ing. Its appearance has no predictable 
pattern. It should be factored into a dive 
plan as soon as it's noticed because it 
can pick up speed very fast. 

The only other annoyance to diving 
St. Lucia is the sediment that washes 
into the Caribbean during periods of 
heavy downpour (the rainy season 
typically is June through November). 
However, even if the water does murk 
up near the surface, divers usually find 
the clear Caribbean waiting at about 25 
feet. 

Although all of St. Lucia's best diving 
is located on the southern coast, vir¬ 
tually all the major hotels (except for 
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On the boat, on the beach, before the first dive 
of the day, before you hit the water, the 
SCUBAPRO DC-11 is calculating your safety. 
Plan your dives with it. Play “what if?’’ with 
it. The DC-11 works for your safety so 
that you can enjoy every 
minute of your dive. Go 
ahead, jump in with 
confidence! The DC-11 
ideally activates and ' 
continuously monitors your current depth 
and dive time and maximum 

guiding you safely within 
the no-decompression 
limits. But if deep water 
Is what you live for, the 
DC-11 is a full decom¬ 
pression dive computer, 
reliably taking you through' 
every decompression stop 













TRAVEL I 
TIPS | 


GETTING THERE 


1 ravel to St. Lucia is easy. 
American Airlines funnels 
passengers through its San Juan hub 
to St. Lucia twice daily. Layovers 
are short. American also offers a 
choice of airports on St. Lucia, an 
important consideration according to 
hotel location. Those staying near 
Castries should use Vigie Airport 
located just outside the city. Un- 



Cruise ship docked at Castries. 


Anse Chastanet) are located at the 
northern end. Obviously, Anse Chas¬ 
tanet is the perfect location for hard-core 
divers who plan to spend most of their 
time underwater. 

For underwater is where all the activ¬ 
ity is. Except for a short day trip to the 
interior, there is little else to do, partic¬ 
ularly in the evening, except to savor the 
fine Continental/Creole menu in the en¬ 
joyable seclusion of Anse Chastanet's 
Piton Restaurant (the only hotel restau¬ 
rant on St. Lucia with the piton name 
that really does have a view of the 
spires). 

Virtually all the other major resorts are 
clustered northward around the main 


fortunately, the larger planes and 
the earlier arrivals land at Hewanor- 
ra International Airport at the 
southern end. The long two-hour 
bumper car ride to Castries can be 
avoided by chartering a helicopter at 
Hewanorra. Returning through San 
Juan, American has its own customs 
arrival section which is many times 
faster and easier than the airport's 
custom's center. BWIA, Air Canada 
and LIAT also serve St. Lucia. 

GETTING AROUND 

The best way to explore the beautiful 
St. Lucian countryside is by taxi. 
Taxis are unmetered so charges need 
to be agreed upon beforehand. Prices 
were fluctuating due to uncertain oil 
prices but a tour (depending on the 
distance covered) will range from 
$50 to $100. Rental cars are also 
available, but drivers must be 25 
years old and need to purchase a St. 
Lucian driver's license at the airport 
or at police headquarters. 

The most pleasant way to travel 
is by powerboat which can be 
chartered in Chastries to explore the 
coastline on the calm Caribbean side. 
Captain Mike's, (809) 452-0217, has 
a small fleet of small Bertrams that 
rent for around $500 per day, 
including fuel. Fishing for mackerel, 
dolphin and the occasional marlin 
can be good. For a sailing charter, 
contact the Moorings Yacht Center 


city of Castries. Fortunately, this ar¬ 
rangement does not present a serious 
problem for divers. Tiny St. Lucia is 
shaped like a teardrop, 24 miles long 
from north to south and 14 miles wide. 
Scuba St. Lucia sends boats to Castries 
Tuesday through Saturday to pick up 
guests at resorts like Cunard's Hotel La 
Toe and La Toe Suites. 

Castries-based divers then make a 
30-minute boat trip back to Anse 
Chastanet for a full day excursion that 
includes two tanks and lunch. Boats 
definitely are the easiest method for 
traveling north to south. The same trip 
by car takes almost two hours over some 
of the Caribbean's most cratered, pot- 
holed roads. 

Castries, St. Lucia's bustling capital 
city, has few very old buildings despite 
its almost 200-year history. The city was 
destroyed by fire in 1927 and again in 
1948. St. Lucia was discovered not by 
Columbus himself but his mapmaker in 
1502. The first settlement, by the British, 


located in Marigot Bay, (800) 
535-7289. 

DIVING 

It's mainly headquartered at the 
Anse Chastanet resort through 
Scuba St. Lucia. Check-out dives are 
mandatory to familiarize newly 
arrived divers with procedures. This 
is hardly a hardship since they're 
conducted on a magnificent reef 
right off the beach. For information 
on special dive packages, phone: 
(809) 454-7355. Club Med also has 
a dedicated dive program at its St. 
Lucia club located just five minutes 
from the Hewannora Airport. Its 
dive boats visit virtually the same 
sites. For information, phone: (800) 
CLUB-MED. The Marigot Bay 
Resort also has a full scuba 
program. Phone: (809) 453-4357. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

Anyone intending to dive daily will 
find Anse Chastanet the most con¬ 
venient. This 400-acre estate has a 
choice of villas configured as 
octagonal gazebos hidden in the 
hillside (some with plunge pools) or 
beachside suites located only yards 
from the dive shop. All facilities are 
spacious and most have new 
furnishings. Besides a tennis court 
and a full watersports facility with 
sailing and surfboarding, Anse 
Chastanet has two beaches, two 

(Please turn to page 78) 


didn't take root until 1640. The French 
decided they also wanted the island and 
during the next 200 years of intermittent 
warfare, St. Lucia changed hands back 
and forth 14 times, finally ending up 
back with the British for good in 1814. 
In 1979, St. Lucia achieved its inde¬ 
pendence. 

Although the French no longer own 
the island, they certainly own the 
culture. English may be the official 
language but a Creole patois (virtually 
indecipherable to those who know 
French) is the common tongue. Further, 
the city and landmark names and most 
of the inhabitants' names are French. 
And French cooking with a strong 
Creole flair also predominates. 

Bananas, not tourism, are St. Lucia's 
major source of income, which helps ex¬ 
plain the pitiful road network through¬ 
out the island. However, cruise ships do 
call regularly at Castries Harbour in 
season and a newly built complex of 
duty free shops at Point Serarphine is 
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kept stocked with jewelry, crystal, per¬ 
fumes and china. Bagshaw's, the noted 
producer of silk-screened and hand¬ 
printed designs sold only on St. Lucia, 
has a store at Point Seraphine, as well 
as downtown Castries. 

But St. Lucia's appeal is not in its 
shopping or its cities. Rather, it's the 
wonderfully lush countryside of this 
mostly undeveloped landfall. A good 
place to start is at Pigeon Island, just 
north of Castries. Pigeon Island is a 
national park and the site of the fort and 
barracks' ruins of the British outpost 
which was crucial in keeping St. Lucia 
in British hands. It's quite a walk to the 
fort, but the view of the island and near¬ 
by Martinique is considered worth it if 
the day is clear. 

The view is also excellent from Mome 
Fortune. Yet once atop the hill, most 
visitors shift their attention to San 
Antoine's. This restaurant makes fine 
use of the stone archway and shell that 
once belonged to another San Antoine's, 
St. Lucia's first hotel which burned in 
1920. 

Visitors today can still enjoy the same 
fine panorama of Castries Harbour from 
the new San Antoine's cliffside terrace, 
a romantic place for drinks at twilight. 
The dining experience indoors, where 
expertly prepared French cuisine is ac¬ 
companied by candlelight, crystal and 
fine china, can be as superb as the view. 

St. Lucia's other major sites (a drive- 
in volcano. Diamond Waterfalls and the 
Botanical Garden) are all farther south 
near the town of Soufrier. For Castries- 
based visitors, the wise course is to do 
as the divers do and go by boat. 

Many boats detour briefly into Mari- 


got Bay, used in the 1967 film "Doctor 
Doolittle" starring Rex Harrison. The 
restaurant known as Doolittle's was the 
film crew's commissary. Marigot Bay is 
also the headquarters for The Moorings, 
which charters sailing yachts by the day 
or week. 

Soufrier, the settlement closest to the 
pitons and St. Lucia's oldest city, is a 
prime place to photograph the pitons 
with colorful fishing boats in the 
foreground. Soufrier is also the name 
of St. Lucia's highly touted drive-in 
volcano which really is no more than 
several acres of small, smoking craters 
and bubbling sulphur pools. And that's 
all. This is highly overrated as an attrac¬ 
tion but it seems mandatory to visit 
since it's deemed such an essential part 
of the St. Lucian landscape. 

Better to spend the time at nearby 
Diamond Falls and the Botanical Gar¬ 
den which contain warm sulphur baths 
fed by underground springs from the 
volcano's sulphur pools. The St. Lucians 
reputedly take an annual dip in the 
baths to take off 10 years and 10 pounds. 
The freshwater pool at the base of Dia¬ 
mond Falls is a good place to take a cool¬ 
ing swim after the sulphur baths. 

A good stretch of the legs is possible 
by hiking into the rain forest in the 
island's interior. The trek takes about 
three hours and requires a guide. Or¬ 
chids, tree ferns and the remote chance 
of catching a glimpse of the rare St. Lu¬ 
cian parrot all make the steamy, moun¬ 
tainous climb worthwhile. 

The St. Lucian countryside is indeed 
beautiful but—it's all green. The island's 
most vivid colors, offered in riotous 
hues, are underwater. 
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Improve Your Favorite Mask 
SEE what you've been missing! 

Your exact prescription lenses 
can be added to your mask. 
Bifocals, nearsightedness - if 
your eye glasses can correct it, 
we can too! 



Dive Masks 


1. Haveabuddymarkyourmask 
face plate with a china marker 
where your eyes are. 

2. Mail or bring in your mask, 
prescription, name, address 
& phone number. 

3. Lenses are permanently 
mounted to your mask. 
Guaranteed! 

CALL TODAY FOR PRICE 



Curt Walker Optician 

619-299-2878 

3434 Fourth Avenue, Suite 120 
San Diego, CA 92103 
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QUICK CUP 
SNORKEL RETAINER 

Removing a snorkel from a mask strap 
can now be done with just the press of a 
finger. The SCUBAPRO Quick Clip 
Snorkel Retainer allows you to quickly 
detach the snorkel so your mask can be 
stored safely in its protective case to keep 
the lens scratch-free. 

One part of the Quick Clip connects to 
any snorkel with a retainer, like the 
SCUBAPRO Clipper Shotgun Snorkels. 
The other Quick Clip part connects to the 
mask strap. Then for a fast, secure 
attachment of the snorkel and mask, just 
snap the two parts together. To detach 
them simply press the detent button. 

The Quick Clip is made of strong, non- 
corrosive material. It is black and 
coordinates with any color mask and 
snorkel. See your SCUBAPRO Dealer 
about this ingenious device to make your 
diving easier. 


WARM WATER 
GLOVES 

SCUBAPRO’s new Warm Water Gloves 
are made from 1.5mm neoprene with 
rugged Amara palms. The gloves are very 
flexible permitting better feel of photo and 
other equipment, and yet tough enough to 
protect your palms. 

The wrist strap has a molded 
SCUBAPRO logo on the back and Velcro 
closures for personal adjustment. Seam 
tape is sewn around the Glove opening. 

The SCUBAPRO Warm Water Gloves 
are available in four sizes (small through 
extra large). 
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Once underwater, you can easily find 
reefs, rock outcrops and shipwrecks at 
distances up to 260 feet. The PDS-2 can 
“look” over the side of a drop-off to tell 
you the bottom depth —great for dive 
planning. 

For underwater photography, the PDS-2 
is great to accurately determine focus 


GORILLA FINS 


SCUBAPRO is introducing Gorilla Fins, a 
tough, powerful advancement in diving. 
Combining an entirely new, space-age 
elastomer resin with the design and com¬ 
fort of the highly successful Sea Wing 
Fins, a dramatic increase in power is 
achieved. 

The new SCUBAPRO Gorilla Fins have 
excellent resilience. This rebound 
characteristic acts like a built-in spring to 
add greater thrust to every kick. 

The special fin materials increase the 
strength in the concentrated flex zone on 
the fin blade. This advanced composition 
is also tough and resistant to abrasion. 

The Gorilla Fins have the time-tested 
SCUBAPRO Fin Buckle for quick, secure 
adjustment. They are black and come in 
two sizes large and extra large. 

Gorilla Fins are not for everyone. They 
are for stronger swimmers who like a stif- 
fer fin. If you spend a lot of time in the 
water and want a rugged fin that gives 
you a stronger, tougher kick, check out 
the Gorilla Fins at your SCUBAPRO dealer. 


PERSONAL 
DIVE SONAR 2 

SCUBAPRO has recently introduced the 
new Personal Dive Sonar 2 (PDS-2). The 
hand-held, advanced diving sonar system 
allows “looking” through the water like a 
dolphin or a submarine. 

By pressing and holding the slider 
switch, the PDS-2 transmits and receives 
a continuous sonar signal. As you sweep 
the PDS-2 across an area, the lighted 
LCD display gives a constant reading of 
distance to objects. Releasing the switch 
holds the distance to the last object for 10 
seconds in the display. 

You can use the PDS-2 as a back up 
for the boat fathometer by just holding the 
PDS-2 underwater to take a reading next 
to the boat. 


In dirty water or when night diving, the 
PDS-2 can provide valuable information 
about “what’s out there!” 

The narrow 12-degree transducer beam 
angle can even pick up thin objects (like 
anchor chains and kelp strands) up to 30 
feet away. 

If you become separated from your dive 
buddy, the PDS-2 can help find him or 
her. Diving instructors can find their 
“lost” students, instead of constantly 
going back to the surface and following 
bubble streams. 

Schools of fish can be detected at 
distances up to 40 feet. And even darting 
seals and sea lions can be picked up by 
the versatile PDS-2. 

When heading back to the surface, the 
PDS-2 can help you find the boat and 
swim straight to it, amazing your dive 
buddies. 

A lanyard on the red PDS-2 can be 
slipped over your wrist. The compact size 
of the PDS-2 allows it to be slipped into 
your jacket or wet suit pocket. Made of 
rugged high-tech AES material, it has an 
operating depth capability of 300 feet. 

The battery-powered PDS-2 is the latest in 
diver electronics. 


DECK BOOTS 

SCUBAPRO’s great new Deck Sole Boots 
are comfortable diving boots with a non¬ 
slip rubber sole that comes up the side 
like a tennis shoe for more stability. A heel 
support is molded higher than the fin 
strap and has a built-in guard to prevent 
the fin from slipping off. Made of 5mm , 
thick neoprene, the Deck Boots have a 
zipper on the inside of the ankle with a 
“V” flap for added comfort. Deck Boots 
are great for diving, walking on boat decks, 
on a sandy beach or climbing over rocks. 

The Deck Sole Boots come in black 
and gray, with a red accent stripe, and 
are available in seven sizes (from extra 
small to extra-extra large). See them at 
your SCUBAPRO dealer today. 










AEROSKIN CALIFORNIA 

Polytech, a high performance thermal in¬ 
sulating material utilized by Aeroskin 
Califonia is available in several skin 
design patterns to make wet suits warmer 
as well as easier to get on and off. 
Manufactured from a polypropylene base, 
Polytech provides a colorfast garment of 
rich accents that is easy to care for 
(cleanse it in the washing machine and 
dry in the dryer) with tremendous stretch. 
Aeroskin California offers full body suits in 
several styles and color combinations 
complete with Spine Pad (standard since 
1989). Accessory items include socks, plus 
hooded and non-hooded sleeveless vests. 
For information on all Aeroskin California 
products contact your local scuba equip¬ 
ment specialist. 



COLD WATER GLOVES 

Great new Cold Water Gloves are now 
available from SCUBAPRO. Made of thick 
3mm neoprene, the Cold Water Gloves 
are cut for comfort and double stitched. 

The wrist strap has a molded 
“SCUBAPRO” logo on the back and 
Velcro closures for personal adjustment. 
Seam tape is sewn around the glove 
opening. The back of the gloves are black 
and the palm is gray with small black 
SCUBAPRO “Ss" molded into the palm 
for better grip. 

Available in four sizes (small through 
extra large), the durable SCUBAPRO Cold 
Water Gloves proved the warmth and pro¬ 
tection divers need. 


SCUBAPRO PROLITE™ 

Thirty years of technology have gone into 
designing the SCUBA PROLITE™ Drysuit. 
The Drysuit eliminates the cold, wet feel¬ 
ing of a wet suit, is easy to get in and out 
of and offers unrestricted movement. Fea¬ 
tures like the GATOR LEG which restricts 
air flow to the lower extremities, the heavy 
duty knee and shin pads that absorb 
shocks and abrasions, seams that are 
mauser stitched then tape welded, plus 
Canada Dry II valves, zippers, workman¬ 
ship and materials are all backed by the 
industry’s most exclusive warranty. 

The attractive hi-tech blue and black 
design makes a fashion statement on 
every dive trip. Manufactured from 420 
Denier polyurethane backed nylon, 

SCUBA PROLITE™ Drysuits have 
suspenders that hold your suit comfor¬ 
tably in place underwater or topside. 

All suits are available with Whites 
“underwear” Woolies that can be worn 
before, during and after your dive, and are 
available at authorized SCUBAPRO 
dealers. 



NAVIGATION BOARD 

SCUBAPRO’s new Navigation Board 
makes it much easier to navigate under¬ 
water and record important information. 

The base of the Navigation Board is a 
durable, unpolished white plastic slate 
that fits comfortably in the palm of your 
hand. 

The very popular SCUBAPRO LS-1 
Compass is mounted at one end of the 
Navigation Board. By cupping the Naviga¬ 
tion Board in your hand, you can look on 
the top or side of the compass to set a 
course. 

The bezel around the compass top can 
be rotated for direction setting. Large 
direction letters and degree numbers 
make it easy to read the compass under¬ 
water. The compass dial, bezel and direc¬ 
tion sight line are all phosphorescent for 
night use. 

A plastic line attachs a pencil to the 
slate which can be written on both front 
and back. Courses or messages to your 
dive buddy can be quickly wiped off by 
rubbing with a finger. 

A nylon strap with a non-corrosive snap 
hook at both ends facilitates attaching the 
Navigation Board to your stabilizing jacket 
D-ring or other equipment. 

Ask your local SCUBAPRO Dealer 
about the new Navigation Board. 



OCEAN FASHIONS 

Blue Eyes Co. has introduced Deep Sea 
T's, a colorful collection of oceanic life 
captured as art by hand painting it on 100 
percent cotton T-shirts. The collection in¬ 
cludes “Dolphins,” "Sharks!,” “Hump¬ 
backs,” “Coral Reef,” “Fish Reef,” “Fish 
& Shells” and “Hammerheads.” 

Deep Sea T’s feature all-over graphics 
by painting the designs on both front and 
back of the shirts. 

Each shirt is individually hand painted 
by using spray bottles for the background 
and foam sponges or foam rollers for the 
main graphics. No machines are used to 
create the designs. However, non-toxic, 
colorfast paints are used in the process. 
The T-shirts are machine washable using 
cold water and a mild detergent. 

Contact: Tom Onalfo, 2341 W. 205th St., 
#106, Torrance, CA 90501. (213) 782-9321, 
or 1-800-285-DEEP. 











BY RICHARD E. EASTON , M.D. 


arlos Oscuro had had a bad 
day and was having a worse 
night as the new dive shop 
operator and guide. "New" 
for him meant new in too 
many major ways. He had run small 
businesses, but this one was not like his 
other jobs. He had run boats, but these 
were strange boats to which he was un¬ 
accustomed. The worst thing was the 
diversity of equipment that had been 
delivered over the weekend. And, fin¬ 
ally, he was having trouble with this old 
compressor. The noise from the gasoline 
engine made it impossible to think and 
the exhaust smoked up the back room 
where he was filling the tanks for to¬ 
morrow's trip. 

Besides that, it was still 80 degrees 
outside when the local hotel put four ex¬ 
tra divers on tomorrow's trip. That 
meant he had to run the old compressor 
until well past midnight in the 120-de- 
gree back room heat to get the extra 
tanks filled. "The tips better be good 


CALL ME IN 


after the dives tomorrow," he com¬ 
plained to his muscular, but fatigued, 
body, "or all this pressure definitely ain't 
worth the effort." 


' 


Illustration by Tom A. Russell 


Richard Easton, M.D. is a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Kansas Medical School and the Harvard 
University School of Public Health. He is 
presently collaborating with his wife Fran, a Doc¬ 
tor of Psychology on a book tentatively titled, Div¬ 
ing Secrets: Essential Keys to Diving Fun and 
Safety. 
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He fought the job. He fought the heat. 
Primarily he fought the two sides of his 
own nature; one had wanted some re¬ 
sponsibility, the other hated this kind 
of tension. He was flustered and knew 
that in the midst of the smoke, the heat 
and the oily smell of the old compressor, 
there was something very wrong. Sur¬ 
rounded by the racket and the smell, it 
seemed like the noisy, ancient com¬ 
pressor itself was keeping him from 
I figuring out just exactly why things 
were not quite right. 

• • • 

Beth Reilly was self-satisfied. Making 
her first footprint on the sand in two 
years, she noticed immediately how the 
place had changed since her last dive 
trip. The hurricane had destroyed some 
of the exquisite local haunts she prided 
herself on having found, but the dam¬ 
age to the town square had been re¬ 
paired for the most part. The hotel was 
picturesque and timeworn. 

The depth of her disappointment sur¬ 
prised her when she realized the only 
dive operation with which she was fa¬ 
miliar had been trashed by the hurri¬ 
cane. Julienne, the concierge, had put 
her on a dive boat she had never seen 
before and assured her, "The equip¬ 
ment, the crews and even the dive shop 
operator are all new. I'm sure everything 
will be fine," he said. 

Beth wasn't confident about the un¬ 
known crew and, as far as she was con- 
I cerned, there were about four too many 
divers for a boat this size. Judgment 
would be reserved on the "new" cap¬ 
tain. 

In spite of it all, the first dive was en¬ 
couraging. The reef was beautiful, they 
spotted the normally elusive 300-pound 
grouper which most divers thought was 


she was absolutely determined to con¬ 
tinue with the second dive of the day. 
After all, she did not intend to let the 
whole group slide under the 100-foot 
visibility water while she bobbed 
around like a cork on top, struggling to 
keep the dynamite in her head from ex¬ 
ploding. All five feet, four inches, 97 
pounds of her were going to dive and 
that was all there was to it! 

Beth knew the reasonable thing 
would be to quit for now, extend her trip 
for a day, get herself on a Med-Evac 
helicopter to the nearest hospital and 
dive later when her symptoms disap¬ 
peared. In her dizziness and confusion 
she rejected all of those ideas. Besides, 
she said to herself: (a) she didn't have 
the money to extend her trip; (b) the 
nearest helicopter was 800 miles away; 
and (c) it wasn't like her to quit any¬ 
thing. She HAD TO dive, clumsy or not. 
"Anyway, as soon as I get off this pitch¬ 
ing, rolling barge and float free below 
the surface," Beth told herself, "I'll feel 
much better." 

She knew that diving when she was 
sick was risky. The risk was part of what 
she liked most about diving; maybe she 
liked it too much. But, risk or not, Beth 
wasn't about to be the "weak sister" in 
this group. 

• • • 

Beth told Carlos she agreed with the 
other divers about the funny odor of the 
breathing air from the tanks used on the 
first dive, but he didn't check it out. On 
top of that, he was complaining about 
his own headache after the first dive. 
The group was beginning to get irritable 
and Beth noticed she was, too. Her in¬ 
clination was to strap a backpack with 
two tanks on Carlos and shove him 
overboard to test the air himself. No 


fflE MORNING 


a local myth. No one kicked her mask 
off, stirred up the bottom silt or drop¬ 
ped a weight belt on her while reboard¬ 
ing the boat. She was looking forward 
to dive number two, but wondered if 
she was up to it as she sensed an im¬ 
pending snag. 

Her difficulty seemed to be an excru¬ 
ciating headache accompanied by nau¬ 
sea and some confusion. She had no ex¬ 
planation for the symptoms, nor had 
she ever experienced them before, but 


regulator, no mask, no fins, just the two 
tanks to get his focus off himself and on 
the dive group's trouble. 


The villain attacking Carlos, Beth and 
the dive group in this vignette is an in¬ 
sidious, tasteless, odorless, colorless gas 
called carbon monoxide for which the 
chemical symbol is CO, indicating it is 
made up of one carbon (C) molecule 
and one oxygen (O) molecule. It is pro¬ 


duced by incomplete combustion of any 
fuel (wood, coal, gas, oil or alcohol). 
Carbon monoxide is a toxic gas which 
can be lethal because it binds to (hooks 
on to) the hemoglobin (HgB) in red 
blood cells. HgB is the "delivery truck," 
so to speak. HgB carries life-giving ox¬ 
ygen to our vital organs (brain, heart, 
etc.) and the waste product of muscular 
activity, carbon dioxide (C0 2 ), from the 
muscles to the lungs so we can blow it 
off. 

When carbon monoxide, CO, hooks 
on to HgB, it does so very tightly. Im¬ 
agine a delivery truck filled to the roof 
with gooey, sticky honey. You could get 
the honey out, but it would be a for¬ 
midable task. Well, CO attaches like 
honey to the HgB (with 200 times more 
sticking power than carbon dioxide 
(C0 2 )) and is very difficult to displace. 
The combination creates a bright, red 
carbon monoxide-hemoglobin (CO- 
HgB) complex which causes three ma¬ 
jor, adverse physiological problems for 
divers. Because the common binding 
site for 0 2 and C0 2 on the HgB are 
covered with CO: 

First, the CO-HgB complex prevents 
us from getting rid of the waste C0 2 , 
the truck is "full" of CO and can't haul 
the C0 2 waste gas out of our systems. 

Second, the CO-HgB complex 
prevents the oxygen coming into our 
lungs frpm being carried by HgB to our 
brain, the truck is "full" of CO and can't 
haul crucial 0 2 into our systems. 

Third, and possibly most dangerous, 
the bright red CO-HgB complex makes 
it appear that the carbon monoxide- 
intoxicated diver is not hypoxic because 
the skin, nail beds and lips are not blue, 
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The treatment for minor CO 
exposure is as simple as 
breathing fresh air at sea level. 


they are bright pink or red. 

The lesson is that divers confused by 
any intoxicating substance (CO, alcohol 
or drugs) may fall prey to an episode of 
"looking without seeing." If they were 
thinking more clearly they would look 
and see and react to the bright pink or 
red skin color and correct the problem. 


Faulty stoves, furnaces, catalytic heat¬ 
ers or hot plates burning in closed 
spaces do not bum their fuel completely 
and are, therefore, sources of carbon 
monoxide. There is carbon monoxide in 
boat engine exhaust and, if the exhaust 
system is faulty, could lead to high con¬ 
centrations of CO in the hold or cabin. 
Divers could be exposed to highly con¬ 
centrated CO during a long ride out to 
a dive site on a cold day if they stay 
below decks. 

In the case above, Carlos, Beth and 
her companions exhibited symptoms 
and signs of CO exposure from the 
same source, the compressor engine ex¬ 


to long working hours, the CO made 
Carlos feel fatigued and irritable. 

The air intake for the compressor 
sucked the CO in during the filling pro¬ 
cess and compressed it into the tanks 
right along with the room air. 


The story for Beth and the other 
divers is classic. They dived without dif¬ 


problem she exhibited "failure to 
respond" in a rational way to an obvious 
difficulty. 

The symptoms appeared after the 
dive because of gas physics. During the 
dive, carbon monoxide was actively at¬ 
taching to the hemoglobin and begin¬ 
ning to interfere with oxygen and car¬ 
bon dioxide transport. 

The increased gas pressure while div¬ 
ing forces oxygen into the blood plasma. 
The divers were supported by the oxy¬ 
gen dissolved in their blood streams not 
by 0 2 carried normally by the HgB-0 2 
"delivery truck." Upon ascent to sea 
level, the lowered ambient pressure did 
not force 0 2 into the plasma. The 
pressure of 0 2 at sea level was not 
enough to push CO out of the delivery 
truck (remember the 200-fold tighter at¬ 
tachment of CO to HgB). So, with no 
0 2 dissolved in the plasma and no 
room in the truck to carry 0 2 to the 
brain, the divers began to experience 
hypoxia. 



haust. The old compressor was driven 
by a gasoline engine, lubricated with 
heavy oil and wasn't well maintained. 
Because of the extra tanks he filled, 
Carlos stressed the compressor by run¬ 
ning it too long in very hot weather. He 
exposed himself to CO in a closed or 
poorly ventilated space. So, in addition 


ficulty the first time, but had headaches, 
nausea, confusion, dizziness, weak¬ 
ness, clumsiness and possibly cardiac ir¬ 
regularities, all from hypoxia. In addi¬ 
tion, Beth exhibited very poor judgment 
in wanting to disregard her symptoms 
and dive anyway. Even when she be¬ 
came aware that she was having a 


The treatment of minor CO exposure 
is as simple as breathing fresh air at sea 
level, since the CO will gradually loosen 
its attachment to the HgB and be blown 
off. Better yet would be breathing 100 
percent oxygen by mask (on the boat, 
not 100 percent oxygen while diving). 
In severe cases, 100 percent oxygen in 
a recompression chamber may be re¬ 
quired to dissolve 0 2 in the plasma 
and, at high recompression pressures, 
actively push the CO off the HgB, free¬ 
ing it to carry 0 2 normally. In extreme¬ 
ly sudden or massive exposures the pa¬ 
tient may be apneic (not breathing) and 
need artificial respiration (CPR). 

• • • 

The vote was unanimous: head the 
boat upwind and sprint to shore; the 
second dive was off. 

They moored at the dock and were 
wearily dragging their gear down the 
pier when an annoying noise drew their 
attention to a startlingly familiar odor 
streaming out the back door of the dive 
shop. They stopped and sniffed the air. 
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Wasn't that the same aroma that made 
them all sick on the dive boat? The cou¬ 
ple next to Beth looked quizzically at her 
for confirmation and she nodded. 

In five or six easy athletic strides she 
carried herself into the dive shop ready 
to give Carlos a big tip he hadn't 
bargained on. The stress of the "new" 
dive operator was about to multiply, 
now that Beth had it all added up. They 
got the undivided attention of Carlos 
and "explained it" like he had never 
heard it explained before. Then they 
decided to not let the experience sub¬ 
tract from their vacation; they would 
just call it a learning dividend and ad¬ 
journ to discuss the total experience 
over a "cool one." 

Beth slowly ran her index finger 
around the edge of her glass, being 


Breath of Air 

(Continued from page 17) ■ 

equalize rapidly against the pressure. 

Carol Rose of the Underwater Socie¬ 
ty of America says, "I think our divers 
would see it as pointless. And more im¬ 
portantly, it is dangerous. The Society 
would not consider sanctioning such an 
event." 

At the other extreme, free diving re¬ 
mains a necessity for taking certain 
underwater photos. Hammerhead 
sharks are so shy that the sound of 
scuba bubbles will disperse a school in 
seconds. Emmy-award winner Stan Wa¬ 
terman ranks whales as his most enjoy¬ 
able underwater cinema subjects. They 
are also among the shyest. 

"It took a lot of patience and time in the 
water to get past their shyness and to get 
close enough to film them well. By mov¬ 
ing very quietly in the water without 
scuba, just snorkeling and swimming 
quietly on the surface so that the bubbles 
and the apparatus don't put them off, 
you let them come to you, let their cur¬ 
iosity sort of bring them to you." 

Underwater pool sports subject the 
breath-hold diver to an ultimate test of 
endurance and teamwork. In under¬ 
water hockey, for example, six-man 
teams try to move a solid brass disc 
about the size of a hockey puck along 
the bottom of a 25-meter-long pool. The 
goals at each end are three-meter-wide 
aluminum troughs. 

"People who play the game at first 
can't stay under for very long," says Tom 
Miller, former hockey director for the 
Underwater Society of America. "If 
there's good teamwork you don't have 
to have fantastic breath-holding ability. 
Basically, there's just a lot of teamwork 
involved—knowing when to go down 
and when to pass off to one of your 
teammates." 

Another pool sport, fin swimming. 


careful to not push the umbrella into the 
white frosty drink and summed it up 
appropriately: "Just remember, people, 
any odor in your breathing air could be 
a tip-off in the future that diving 'is a 
gas' in more ways than one." 

Final Note: Did the "funny odor" the 
divers smelled have anything to do with 
carbon monoxide? Nope. Carbon mon¬ 
oxide is odorless. It was probably the 
smell of oil forced around sloppy piston 
rings in the old compressor and in¬ 
completely burned during combustion. 

Dr. Easton will be happy to answer 
questions from readers about dive re¬ 
lated subjects. Please do not request per¬ 
sonal medical advice. Letters can be sent 
do Dr. Easton to Aqua-Field Publishing Co., 
66 West Gilbert St., Shrewsbury, N] 07702. 
His CompuServe number is 76010, 355. }j 


has distinguished itself as the first 
underwater sport to gain Olympic 
status. At its annual meeting in 
February, 1989, in Portland, Oregon, the 
U.S. Olympic Committee (USOC) 
House of Delegates voted the Under¬ 
water Society of America into member¬ 
ship for underwater sports. The current 
world breath-hold, fin swimming record 
is held by J. Kolenda of West Germany, 
with a time of 15.43 seconds for 50 
meters. That's 44 percent faster than the 
fastest freestyle swimmer in the last 
Olympics. 

Technically, underwater fin swimming 
differs from surface swimming in a 
number of aspects. The method, using 
a "monofin" (both feet in one huge fin), 
must be modified, as a full stroke is 
possible underwater while only a half 
stroke can be used on the surface. The 
turns are also different, in that the 
underwater swimmer must rise toward 
the surface and make the flip turn at the 
surface, then submerge again for the 
swim, all the time making sure that his 
or her head doesn't break the surface. 
The monofin is shaped like a grouper's 
tail and is made of tapered fiberglass in 
which two footpockets are used. 

The Underwater Society of America 
also sponsors underwater rugby events 
and offers for loan an introductory VHS 
video. The sport is particularly popular 
in Europe and Scandinavia, as one 
might expect. The American director is 
Nick Caloyianis of Baltimore, Maryland. 
World championships are set for Den¬ 
mark this year. 

For abalone hunters in central and 
northern California, free diving is the 
only legal way to go. Scuba hunting for 
abalone is permitted only in southern 
California. 

Although scuba divers will always 
vastly outnumber free divers, the latter 
will always remain a strong but usually 
silent factor in the diving community. 



CATALINA 

SCUBA 

The one stop Scuba Shop!!! 
Instruction!!! 
Underwater tours!!! 
Introductory dives!!! 

Boat dives!!! 

RENTALS* SALES • SERVICE 

SHARK DIVING 

If it has anything to 
do with diving 
we do it. 

Give us a call 
(213) 510-2594 
1-800 Mr.Scuba or 
1-800 Ms.Scuba 

Have a great day!! 



Insure the $1000s you spend on your dive 
trips with the purchase of: 


“Call Me In The Morning” 
reprints 

on specific medical topics, 
including Diving and Asthma, 
Pregnancy, Traveler’s Diarrhea, 
First Aid Kits, Motion Sickness, 
External Ear Infections and 
much, much more. 


Yo u don’ t have to ‘ ‘buy the whole book ,’’ but 
if you do purchase a reprint you get 



Dr. Easton's up-coming book ‘‘Dive Secrets: 
Tips and Tricks for Lifelong Diving Pleasure." 


(wait for tone, then touch 6291) 
or write MEDIX for a complete list of topics. 
Audio tape cassettes are also available. 
Call TOLL-FREE and 
"Charge It." 

MEDIX Division 

Health Information Services, Inc. 

2852 Bluebill Drive 
Virginia Beach, VA 23456-4404 
MasterCard or VISA telephone orders 
welcome & billed to credit card as 
“MEDIX/physician Services.” 
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t-j arly each day in the sandy shallows of Grand 
Cayman's North Sound, an unusual ritual unfolds. 
Shielded by a narrow barrier reef that bridges the mouth 
of the sound, the protected waters appear smooth and 
crystalline, but beneath the surface there is much 
activity. As divers ready themselves to enter the water, a 
large group of southern stingrays (Dasyatis americana) 
swarms around their boat. 

The Cayman Islands are legendary for their superb 
drop-offs and the tameness of the sea life. Friendly 
interactions between humans and marine animals have 
been a big part of Cayman diving for more than 15 years. 

During the mid 70s, a six-foot, green moray named 
Waldo managed to steal the hearts of divers with his 
docile and sometimes affectionate behavior. Waldo forever 
changed the attitude of many divers toward moray eels 
and eventually to a whole array of marine species. One 


are traditionally solitary creatures, spending most of 
their time searching for food on the ocean floor while 
avoiding predators. However, the rays in North Sound 
are not solitary, instead they seem to move about their 
territory in large groups of more than a dozen seeking 
handouts from visiting divers. 

This unusual behavior began with a string of 
circumstances which start with the fact that the sound 
has always been a natural habitat to this variety of ray. 
North Sound is a large body of water historically almost 
void of large sharks, a known predator of rays. The 
populace has for the most part been left alone, thus 
allowing the number of rays to increase. 

For years, both Cayman's commercial and sportfishing 
fleet have considered North Sound to be an ideal location 
to stop at the end of the day. With the protection 
provided by the long barrier reef that bridges the mouth 


ALTERED BEHAVIOR 


Will prolonged feeding have any 
long-term effect on the rays at Stingray City? 



of the most notable are the rays of the now acclaimed 
"Stingray City." 

Once in the water, I quickly discover the rays not to 
be the dangerous, loathsome creatures my preconceptions 
want me to believe, but rather, amazingly gentle beasts 
with skin that feels like soft velvet and robust appetites 
for handouts of squid and ballyhoo. Propelled by the 
graceful movements of their broad wings, rays give the 
appearance of gliding through the water as a bird might 
soar through the air. Their wings are actually broadly 
extended pectoral fins that evolved to suit their existence 
on the sea floor. 

As the rest of the divers joined in this petting zoo type 
free-for-all, I watched in fascination. This was not a wild 
ray's natural behavior. It is normally quite difficult to 
get close to a stingray in the wild, however, here in 
Grandy Cayman's North Sound, they swam over, 
around and under the divers and snorkelers, as well as 
right into my camera! 

Since man first entered the sea, stingrays have had to 
bear a fearsome reputation for being a menace to all who 
dared wade in the shallows. Equipped with whiplike tails 
bearing a serrated, razor-sharp spine often as long as six 
inches and capable of inflicting an excruciatingly painful 
wound, stingrays were considered a creature to be 
avoided at all costs. 

In the wild, under more normal conditions, stingrays 

Walt Steams, a Florida-based writer and photographer, began snorkel- 
ing at age three. He was a diver for the Miami Seaquarium and is cur¬ 
rently a PADI assistant instructor. 


of the sound to the north, it almost always provided 
relatively calm waters for the fishermen to clean their 
catch. Subsequently, the rays being natural bottom 
feeders, discovered the discarded scraps of fish which had 
fallen to the bottom from the boats. Through a form of 
classical conditioning, the rays soon learned that by 
homing in on the sound of the vessels as they idled in to 
anchor, they would in turn almost always receive a 
copious feast of scraps of the day's catch. 

Intrigued with the possibilities, a nearby resort dive 
guide, Pat Kenney, began his own conditioning to see if 
the rays could successfully be hand-fed. To his surprise, 
Pat found that he was able to hand-feed more than a 
dozen large stingrays in just a short period of time. Word 
soon began to spread, followed by more and more divers 
making their own journey to try their hand at feeding 
the "friendly stingrays." 

Today, dive guides and resort operators make these 
daily feeding sessions an integral part of their service, 
sometimes bringing more than 150 divers and snorkelers 
a day to the area. Not surprisingly, the rays have 
learned to expect such visits, sometimes becoming 
exceedingly pushy with the divers following periods of 
bad weather when feeding sessions have to be skipped. 
One of Cayman's marine biologists, Tom Byrnes, says 
due to over-feeding, they may soon have some world 
record-sized animals in North Sound. Most often, divers 
find the rays at North Sound will eagerly accept a wide 
variety of handouts, however, they have been known to 
have a preference for the finer things, like squid and 










ballyhoo (sometimes called halfbeaks). 

Stingrays normally eat a variety of mollusks, 
crustaceans, and on occasion, small fishing hiding on the 
bottom. Since its eyes are on top of its head with the 
mouth and nostrils underneath, a ray never actually sees 
the food it is eating. Prey is located by means of a finely 
tuned sense of smell, touch and a set of highly developed 
receptors capable of detecting the faintest electro-magnetic 
field emitted by all living creatures. Once a ray has located 
its prey, it merely sucks the organism into its mouth 
where it is then crushed by a pair of powerful grinding 
plates. Speaking from first-hand experience, the sensation 
of getting a finger caught in a ray's mouth is about the 
same as having someone step on your hand or getting 
your fingers caught in a closing door. It really smarts! 

Rays are opportunistic feeders, sort of like a delta 
winged vacuum cleaner; as long as food is present, they 
will stay, when the food disappears, they will simply 
move on to better grounds. 

Following on the heels of this very popular encounter 
between man and ray, is the growing concern by some 
that man may be inadvertently damaging these marine 
creatures with our well-intended offerings, as well as the 
possibility of placing our own safety at risk. Considering 
both points, some concerned groups feel that by routinely 
feeding marine animals, we may mutate their natural 
behavior to a point of no return. By creating a 
dependence on man, it becomes more probable that they 
will not be able to forage for themselves, should the 
artificial feeding come to an end. Furthermore, as long as 


they are being hand-fed, the rays will continue to show 
no fear of man. 

Following periods of bad weather, when it is difficult 
to get to the sound, the rays do display pushy and on 
occasions, aggressive behavior. It is during such 
encounters when the likelihood for someone to get in¬ 
jured is greatest. Sadly, when the inevitable happens, it 
immediately becomes the ray's fault. 

While part of the diving world continues to argue over 
what is right and in the best interest of the rays, 

Cayman Island officials, with help from the local dive 
operators, set forth a ruling that the stingrays in North 
Sound are to be protected, making it unlawful to kill or 
even harm one. To show their resolve, an individual was 
incarcerated a few years ago for shooting a ray with a 
speargun. If you haven't already guessed, the majority of 
Cayman Islanders take their natural resources rather 
seriously. As a precaution, due to the sensitive nature of 
the stingray's skin, divers are advised not to wear gloves 
to avoid irritating them. 

If you intend to visit the rays of Stingray City, be 
forewarned as tame as they might sometimes appear, 
they are still very wild. For the benefit of their health as 
well as your own, treat them with respect. We must 
always remember, we are visitors to the sea, and the sea 
is still a place of untamed beauty. Seldom does it offer an 
intimate moment where diver and sea creature can look 
each other over a little more closely without fear of 
reprisal. But here in this valley of rays, divers can still 
reap the rewards of such an experience. £ 
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Eric Hanauer is an Associate Professor of Physical 
Education at California State University, Fuller¬ 
ton. His most recent book, The Egyptian Red 
Sea; A Diver's Guide, is published by Watersport 
Publishing Co. 


SAVORING 


Mist rises from 
the base of 
Sutherland Falls 
in New Zealand. 
Above, the view 
from Egypt's 
Mount Sinai at 
sunrise. 


B ill is a gorilla diver. He has 
been to the Caribbean, the 
South Pacific, the Red Sea, 
the Sea of Cortez, and the 
Great Barrier Reef. He has 
ridden manta rays, petted moray eels, 
and gone eyeball to eyeball with sharks. 
And if he doesn't dive at least four times 
a day, he feels he isn't getting his 
money's worth. 

Anything worth doing underwater. 
Bill has done. But ask him about the 
things he has seen above water on his 
world travels, and you will probably get 
a blank stare. Bill has seen the galleys 
of many a live-aboard boat, and the bar 
at many a dive resort. He has spent lots 
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Some divers only surface long enough to 
eat and sleep and therefore miss a large part 
of what their destination has to offer. 


of time with other traveling American 
divers, and even a European or two. But 
he cares next to nothing about the coun¬ 
try he is diving in, or the people in it. 
BUI doesn't realize it, but he is missing 
a lionfish's share of what diving travel 
is all about. 

I am as hard core about diving as 
anybody. But when we began to travel, 
my wife (who is also a serious diver) 
and I made a pact. On every trip, we 
would try to spend as much time get¬ 
ting to know the country as we spend 
diving. Consequently, we walked New 
Zealand's Milford Track, explored vast 
cave systems in Borneo, crawled 
through the passages of Pharaoh Ram¬ 
ses' tomb Uluminated only by a flash¬ 
light, and sipped kava in a chief's house 
in Fiji. We have met people of different 
races, religions, and ethnic back¬ 
grounds, ate their food, discussed poli¬ 
tics, and made friends. The memories 
of these encounters delineate and il- 
luminate the diving experiences. 

Discovering the country where you 
are diving requires just a Uttle more time 


things the typical tourist never ex¬ 
periences. At times, they go overboard 
with their hair shirt, save-the-money-at- 
all-costs approach. But they do offer in¬ 
sights to a more adventurous mode of 
travel. 

Many diving travelers never leave the 
protected enclaves of their hotels. They 
won't eat local food, drink local drinks, 
or go where the locals go. Consequently, 
they never really experience the coun¬ 
try they are diving in. This doesn't mean 
sleeping in a peasant's hovel in order to 
get the local flavor. I appreciate comfort 
as well as the next person, and in some 
third world countries, the gap between 
tourist facilities and the way the locals 
live is too wide for middle-class 
Americans to cross. 

Yet some of my most vivid travel 
memories came on our first, low-budget 
trip to Egypt. I was spending three 
months there, the start of a five-year 
project that culminated in a diver's 
guidebook to the Red Sea. As the guest 
of Egyptian dive operator Hani El 
Meniawi, I sometimes stayed at his 





In the heat of the afternoon, few tourists 
venture out to visit sites like this pharaoh' 


BY ERIC HAN AUER 


SURFACE INTERVALS 


and research. The diving travel agency 
that booked your trip may not always 
be the best place to begin. Most are very 
knowledgeable about pre-packaged div¬ 
ing tours, but often know very little 
about the country outside of the diving. 
A good way to begin would be to pur¬ 
chase a guidebook to the area. Diving 
guidebooks are fine and necessary, but 
many of these do not do justice to top¬ 
side travel. In addition to the dive guide, 
purchase one written for land travelers. 
Don't restrict your choices to the stand¬ 
ard guides that list only the establish¬ 
ments catering to big-ticket tourists. 
Divers, being more active and adven¬ 
turous sorts, often prefer to go off the 
beaten path. Books designed for do-it- 
yourselfers or backpackers can provide 
valuable insights, even for travelers who 
wouldn't be caught dead in a youth 
hostel. These books tell about places fre¬ 
quented by the locals, and how to see 


home, at the homes of local fishermen, 
or camped on desert islands. Granted, 
memories become more evergreen with 
the passing of the years. At that time, 
the desert heat, the crowded quarters, 
and the interminable waiting for plans 
to materialize were frustrating. But these 
experiences gave me a feel for the coun¬ 
try, which lent the book a flavor that 
staying in luxury hotels never could 
have done. 

Many divers are limited by time, and 
don't want to sacrifice a day of diving. 
However, sightseeing may be the best 
thing for your health. Current research 
on multi-day diving indicates that skip¬ 
ping a day after three or four days un¬ 
derwater dramatically reduces nitrogen 
saturation. 

Your dive guide could be an excellent 
source of tips for travel, shopping, and 
restaurants. He or she lives in the area, 
probably on low wages, and has to find 


bargains to make ends meet. 

In many countries, renting a car with 
a driver for a day costs no more than the 
car alone. The driver may be an invalu¬ 
able source of information on where to 
go and what to see. Ask dive center per¬ 
sonnel for recommendations on drivers. 

When meeting people, attitude is 
everything. Respect for the culture of 
the country and other people's views 
will go a long way to bridge the gaps. 
Don't compare things with the way they 
are back home, because not everybody 
considers the United States as the good 
guys in white hats. In some countries, 
the national sport is politics, and you 
will never win a political argument. Ac¬ 
cept the country for what it is, ask ques¬ 
tions, listen to people's views, and learn. 

Having written about dive travel for 
over a decade, I always attempt to high¬ 
light topside experiences as well as 
those underwater. Some of these were 
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St. Catherine's monastery, dating to 400 A.D., at the base of Mount Sinai. 


adventures, others merely incidents that 
illustrated the culture of the country. 
Reminiscing over some of these trips, a 
few episodes come vivdly to mind. 

1981, New Zealand 

This was supposed to be our official 
honeymoon. (The first one didn't count, 
because Mia and I were in Baja, camp¬ 
ing and diving with about 20 other peo¬ 
ple.) We had been diving for a week on 
New Zealand's North Island, and now 
were in the fjordland country of the far 
south. The Milford Track is a three-day 
hike through some of the most spec¬ 
tacular rainforest in the world. Parts of 
this area are soaked by about 300 inches 
of rain annually, so giant tree ferns, 
bogs, mushrooms, and mosses grow 
everywhere. During and after a rainfall, 
every mountain is decorated by about 
a dozen cascading waterfalls. The king 
of them all is Sutherland Falls, a three- 
tier wonder, higher than the Empire 
State Building, that makes Yosemite 
Falls look like a faucet. At its base, 
everything is soaked by perpetual mist. 

The highest point on the trip was 
McKinnon Pass at less than 4,000 feet. 
Yet, because it is located so far south, 
climatic conditions there approximated 
those seen above 10,000 feet in Califor¬ 
nia's Sierras. Because of fierce winds 
deflected by the cliffs, the rain defied 
gravity and was rising instead of falling. 

Most of the other hikers were native 
kiwis. At the end of each day, we slept 
in cabin dormitories, our meals cooked 
by the friendly staff. Unfortunately, men 
and women slept separately, regardless 
of marital status. The only thing that 
kept us thinking honeymoon was antici¬ 


pation of the last day, which would be 
spent in a hotel overlooking spectacular 
Milford Sound. Upon arrival, we found 
to our chagrin that we had been as¬ 
signed to separate rooms because of our 
different last names. 

Usually a traveler should go with the 
flow, but there are times to stand up for 
your rights, and this was one of them. 
A heated discussion finally led to the 
hotel manager, who apologetically set us 
up in the best room in the house. The 
view of the fjord and its snow-capped 
mountains is the best we have ever seen. 

1983, Egypt 

Having taken a Nile cruise the year 
before, Mia and I felt confident enough 
now to explore the Valley of the Kings 
on our own. It was the hottest part of 
an August afternoon, and even mad 
dogs and Englishmen knew enough to 
stay out of the 120-degree heat. We took 
the People's Ferry across the Nile, ac¬ 
companied by veiled women and goats, 
for a price of 5 piastres (about 2 cents). 
After dickering with a taxi driver for a 
while, we settled on a price and were 
on our way. 

The only other tourists in the Valley 
were three German students, resting in 
the shade of a closed snack bar, asking 
if we had some water. We gave them one 
of our three canteens, and continued 
on. The previous trip, done in the cooler 
hours of the morning, was marred by 
the crowds. Inside every tomb were 
about 50 people with guides, speaking 
in a babble of different languages. This 
time, there was no such problem, 
because every tomb was empty. The 
tomb of Ramses VI didn't even have the 


lights turned on. The gate was open, so 
we walked inside. Illuminated only by 
the beam from our tiny dive light, the 
long corridors, carved and painted with 
hieroglyphics, seemed like something 
out of Tales from the Crypt. We wondered 
if this was anything like Howard Carter 
felt, on his first tentative trip through 
King Tut's tomb. 

1986, Fiji 

We were hiking on some sand dunes 
near the beach when a local man came 
running up the sand. A member of a 
local rugby club, he was finishing his 
evening workout. He had no transpor¬ 
tation, so we offered him a ride home 
in our rented car. 

The village was a collection of wooden 
shacks, the most imposing of which was 
the protestant church. Grateful for the 
lift, he invited us to meet the chief, 
whose shack was no larger than the 
others. We sat in a circle on the floor as 
a woman brought out a wooden bowl, 
filled with water. The chief measured 
some brown powder into a white rag, 
wrapped and tied it, then dropped it 
into the water. He explained that this 
was ground kava root, the traditional 
drink of Fiji. The guidebooks had ex¬ 
plained that kavas is a mild narcotic, 
used in lieu of alcohol, which is forbid¬ 
den on religious grounds. 

A coconut shell was dipped in this 
concoction that resembled muddy 
water, and was passed around the cir¬ 
cle. Let me tell you, kava is no substitute 
for nitrogen narcosis. It makes your lips 
and tongue numb for a few moments, 
but I failed to achieve any cosmic un¬ 
derstanding. Prehaps we were given the 
mild tourist dose. 

As we were about to leave, the chief 
presented us with a beautifully 
decorated tapa cloth. Figuring we were 
obligated, I tried to pay for it, but he 
wouldn't accept any money. Of course, 
this made me feel about four feet tall, 
especially since I had nothing to give 
him in return. 

Travelers used to the tourist treatment 
always expect to leave a trail of dollar 
bills behind them. But in some coun¬ 
tries, hospitality is its own reward, and 
the host gains status from his guests. 
There is a lesson here that all of us can 
learn. 

1989, Borneo 

In the jungles of Borneo, rivers serve as 
highways, and riverboats as trains. 
These boats are over 100 feet long, nar¬ 
row, and fully enclosed. Inside, they 
look like a small jet plane, with four 
seats in a row, separated by a center 
aisle. The passengers represented a 
cross section of humanity, ranging from 
Chinese business types dressed in suits 
and carrying briefcases, to aboriginal 
(Please turn to page 75) 
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BY LINDA REEVES 


DRIFT DIVING 
FLORIDAS 
EAST COAST 



With the Gulf Stream 
just offshore , the east coast of Florida offers 
divers an opportunity to hitch a ride 
and enjoy seeing a lot of ocean. 


B eyond our shores flows a 
great river in the Atlantic 
Ocean. This mighty stream 
moves up the coast of the 
United States carrying with it 
countless sea creatures and oceanic 
nutrients. Those who study it say the 
Gulf Stream is one of the greatest re¬ 
maining mysteries of the earth. 

Increasing numbers of people are 
discovering every year the fun and ex¬ 
citement of diving the currents of the 
Gulf Stream. Of all the diving oppor¬ 
tunities Florida has, this may be the 
most adventurous. 

How can diving in a current be any¬ 
thing but a diver's worst nightmare? Fbr 
those who have had to fight a strong 
current, nothing matches the experience 
of clawing your way along the ocean 
floor, inch by inch, with water ripping 
at your regulator and face mask. The ex¬ 
perience is enough to make most divers 
shake in their booties and swear to 
never find themselves in such a predica¬ 
ment again. 

But current is not always bad. It can 
also be a great advantage. Divers along 
Florida's east coast know they can't fight 
the current of the Gulf Stream. Instead, 
they put it to use. Divers go with the 
flow which allows one to relax and view 
the scenery without moving so much as 
a muscle. 

No one knows how it was started or 
who came up with the idea, but divers 
here use a unique method of exploring 
the undersea called "drift diving." 
Anyone who does a good deal of div¬ 
ing in these waters knows anchoring a 
boat is foolish and drift diving is the 
only safe technique to use. 

Gulf Stream currents are unpredic¬ 
table. They are not always strong but 


Linda Reeves is a Florida-based writer/photog¬ 
rapher whose work has appeared in many regional 
md national publications. 


things can change without a moment's 
notice. It is not unusual for water speeds 
to increase or decrease from dive to dive 
or even during a dive. 

At times, the current rips at up to four 
knots. A diver is then able to explore 
miles of the ocean bottom without lift¬ 
ing a sea wing. But at other times, the 
current slows to a snail's pace or doesn't 
flow at all. 

For those who are not familiar with 


drift diving, it is a simple technique. 
Once you have tried it a time or two, 
you may get hooked and find other 
forms of diving to be too much work. 

It is best to make a first drift dive with 
a local dive shop where the divemasters 
have plenty of experience. Otherwise, 
the best advice is to talk to divers before 
going to determine how the current has 
been running. When starting, it is best 
to stay away from strong currents until 
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you become comfortable with the ins 
and outs of drifting. If the current is 
strong, it is wise to wait for milder con¬ 
ditions. 

The ideal drift dive is one where the 
current is running fast enough to take 
you along and over the reefs at a gentle 
pace, not toss you about, out of control. 
A strong current may cause a diver to 
struggle and become exhausted and un¬ 
comfortable. 

What makes drift diving so great is 
that it all but eliminates the chance that 
a diver will be separated from his boat. 
Here's how it works. 

Two or more divers enter the water at 
the same time. One person is left on 
board to operate the boat. A good boat 
driver will turn off the engine when the 
divers go over the side and again when 
they are retrieved to make things as safe 
as possible. 

A diver's flag must always be flown 
high above the boat when divers are in 
the water. It is required by state law and 
warns other boats that divers are below. 
The boat captain must remember to 
lower the dive flag when divers have 
returned to the boat. Displaying the flag 
when divers are not down is both dan¬ 
gerous and against the law. 

One member of the buddy team or 
dive group carries a long line attached 
to a brightly colored float, ball or dive 


Drift Diving Safety Tips 


A// boats with divers or snorkelers 
in the water should display the 
diver's flag when in any area other 
than those specially designated for 
swimming. A red flag with a 
diagonal white stripe is the most 
widely recognized divers' symbol. 
Flag size should be at least 12 x 12 
inches and flown from a high, visi¬ 
ble point such as a mast or antenna. 
Officials also recommend boats fly 
the Alpha flag which is used world¬ 
wide by vessels engaged in diving 
operations. The Alpha flag is blue 
and white and represents the letter 
"A" in the International Code of 
Signals. 

Snorkelers and divers without a 
boat, or journeying a distance from 
the boat, should tow a separate flag, 
float, or ball to mark their position. 
Even with the flags displayed, divers 
must always remain alert to the 
hazards of boat traffic. 


Boaters should proceed with ex¬ 
treme caution at idle speed when ap¬ 
proaching areas with divers in the 
water, staying at least 300 feet away 
from the flag on bays and open 
waters and 100 feet away on inland 
waters. Divers should stay ivithin a 
100-foot radius of their flag, but 
boaters should realize that divers 
may stray from their boat, buddy, or 
team member carrying the flag. 

The Diver Down Flag should be 
displayed only when divers are in 
the water. 

Do not anchor when drift-diving. 
Assign a responsible person to follow 
the divers and make sure the boat 
driver is familiar with the boat, drift 
diving, and emergency procedures. 
Having two people in the boat is a 
good idea. 

When retrieving divers from the 
water, the boat driver should con¬ 
sider wind and sea conditions and 


other divers in the water. Stay clear 
of other floats or balls in the area, 
and be aware that other divers may 
be surfacing close by. Proceed at idle 
speed and, depending on conditions, 
either allow the boat to drift gently 
to the divers or maneuver into the 
wind to retain control. When close, 
shut off the engines and allow the 
divers to board. 

Set up an emergency plan and fa¬ 
miliarize your boating and diving 
partners with it. Leave a copy 
aboard where it can be seen. If a 
problem occurs, steps can be carried 
out in a swift, orderly manner. 

If a diver becomes separated from 
the group and does not surface with 
them, contact the United States 
Coast Guard. Channel 16 on VHF 
radio is the international calling and 
distress channel. Trained Coast 
Guard personnel are able to quickly 
assess the situation and assist as 
needed. Many commercial charter 
operators also monitor Channel 16 
and will aid a diver in distress, as 
will the local law enforcement 
agencies. S 
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flag which bobs on the surface. The 
floating object marks the spot where the 
drifting divers are at all times and allows 
the boat to follow them visually. 

The divers are free to drift along with 
the current, stopping wherever they 
wish, without fighting the flow. The 
nice part is at the end of the dive, there 
is no need for divers to swim against the 
current back to the starting point. Divers 
reappear at the surface when their air 
supply or bottom time is exhausted and 
the boat retrieves them from the water. 

Sometimes it's difficult, but it is im¬ 
portant to remain as a group or buddy 
team. Generally, the diver carrying the 
float is the leader. If one diver stops to 
take a photo, grab a lobster or spear a 
fish, it is up to him to rejoin the float 
carrier. 

During a strong current, photog¬ 
raphers might as well leave their 
cameras on the boat. Transporting bulky 
photo gear can be next to impossible. If 
it takes some effort to swim in the cur¬ 
rent or to stop to take a picture, chances 
are you may lose or damage valuable 
equipment. In some cases, you end up 
shooting on the fly and your developed 
photos are one big blur. 

The Gulf Stream flows up the Atlan¬ 
tic coast of the United States, across the 
North Atlantic, down its eastern side, 
and returns through the Caribbean to 
the Florida Straits. Currents vary along 
the coast of Florida depending on how 
far the Gulf Stream is from shore. In¬ 
fluenced by the gravitational pull aris¬ 
ing from the rotation of the earth, at 
times, the stream flows closer to shore 
than at other times. Generally, it moves 
in a northerly direction but on occasions 
it actually moves toward the south. 

The Gulf Stream swings closer to 
shore near the West Palm Beach area 
than any other place along the coast of 


Florida. From Jupiter to Pompano 
Beach, currents can be exceptionally 
strong at times. 

The close proximity of the Gulf 
Stream is a blessing to the marine en¬ 
vironment in this area. The underwater 
life is as close as you'll ever get to 
paradise. The stream provides a steady 
flow of nutrients which constantly feed 
and nourish reefs, fish and other forms 
of marine life. The waters are rich and 
teeming with more things to see than 
you have bottom time available. 

The sheer number of fish species 
found is overwhelming and easily 
matches that of the Caribbean with 
some species more common to northern 
waters thrown in to make things really 
interesting. Spectacular reefs, hundreds 
of shipwrecks, excellent visibility and 
warm water; all ingredients which make 
diving here one of the best spots in the 
world. 

North of West Palm Beach, the Florida 
peninsula gradually dips westward. 
Here the Gulf Stream is found much 
farther offshore. As a result, when div¬ 
ing on these reefs, there is generally lit¬ 
tle current, but unfortunately visibility 
decreases. 

South of Pompano Beach, again the 
land begins to curve westward putting 
the Gulf Stream farther offshore. When 
diving in the Ft. Lauderdale area, cur¬ 
rents are generally stronger and visibili¬ 
ty better on the reefs and wrecks located 
about a mile offshore. Continuing 
south, the land curves more westward, 
putting the Gulf Stream a great distance 
from Miami's shore and popular diving 
areas. 

If you have never experienced diving 
the Gulf Stream, hitch a ride. If condi¬ 
tions are right, you can expect crystal 
clear water, warm temperatures, effort- 
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ALABAMA 

Capitol Dive Center 

130 Julia Street 

Montgomery 34104 

(205) 834-3483 

Tuesday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Monday: 12 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Hydro Space Scuba School 

1605 South Oates 

Dothan 36301 

(205) 793-3271 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 

Saturday: 9 to 3 

Key West Diving 

Scuba Supply 

2307 Pelham Parkway 

Pelham 35124 

(205) 663-4492 

Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 6 

Sunday: 1 to 6 

Tropical Outfitters Dive Shop 

3673 Debby Drive 
Montgomery 36111 
(205) 284-9702 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

ALASKA 

Alaska Aquatics 

5050 Dunbar Dr. 

Wasilla 99687 
(907) 376-8077 
Tuesday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 12:30 to 6 
Alaska Mining & Diving 
Supply Inc. 

3222 Commercial Dr. 

Anchorage 99501 
(907) 277-1741 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 



Don's Dive Shop 

106 Forest Dr. 

Kenai 99611 
(907) 283-5109 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
The Scuba Tank 
5003 Steelhead St. 

Juneau 99801 
(907) 789-5115 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 10 to 5 
Sunshine Sports 
1231 W. Northern Lights Blvd. 
Anchorage 99503 
(907) 272-6444 
Monday-Friday: 9:30 to 8 
Saturday: 9:30 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 


ARIZONA 

Aqua Sports, Inc. 

4230 E. Indian School Rd. 
Phoenix 85018 
(602) 955-4120 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Aqua-Fun Scuba Center 
8484 E. Speedway 


Tucson 85719 
(602) 886-3535 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

Arizona Divers Supply 


Phoenix 85006 
(602) 253-6622 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday & Saturday: 10 to 6 
Closed on Sunday 
Desert Divers of Tucson 
3550 N. 1st Ave. Ste. 140 
Tucson 85719 
(602) 887-2822 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Scuba Sciences, Inc. 

8502 N. Black Canyon Hwy. 

Phoenix 85051 
(602) 995-5926 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 8 
Friday & Saturday: 10 to 6 
Water Sports Centers Inc. 

1000 McCulloch 
Lake Havasu City 86403 
(602) 855-2141 

ARKANSAS 

Rick’s Pro Dive 'N Ski Shop Inc. 

2323 N. Poplar 
N. Little Rock 72114 
(501) 753-6004 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
SportsCo-Scuba Hut 
2007 W Sunset 
Springdale 72764 
(501) 751-0636 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

CALIFORNIA 


American Diving 

1901 Pacific Coast Hwy. 

Lomita 90717 
(213) 326-6663 
Daily: 10 to 7 

Aqua Adventures Unlimited 

2120 West Magnolia 
Burbank 91506 
(818) 848-2163 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Aqua Ventures 
2172 Pickwick Dr. 

Camarillo 93010 
(805) 484-1594 
Monday-Friday: 10:30 to 6 
Saturday: 9:30 to 7 
Aquarius Dive Shop 
2240 Del Monte Ave. 

Montery 93940 

« 375-1933 

Jay-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 7 to 6 
For Guided Tours of Monterey 
Call: 1-800-833-9992 



Aquarius Dive Shop 

#32 Cannery Row, Unit #4 
Monterey 93940 
(408) 375-6605 
Mon., Wed. - Fri.: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 7 to 6 
Closed Tuesday 
Aquatic Center 
4535 West Coast Highway 
Newport Beach 92660 
(714) 650-5440 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 7 

Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 
Bob’s Dive Shop 
4374 N. Blackstone Ave. 
Fresno 93726 

K 225-DIVE 

iay-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday (Summer): 9 to 6 
Cat School of Diving 
1750 6th St. 

Berkeley 94710 
(415) 524-3248 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 1 
Catalina Divers Supply 
On The Pier 
Avalon 90704 
(213) 510-0330 
Catalina Scuba, Inc. 


(800) 61 


y: 9 to 5 

Colo-Riv-Val Divers & Supply 

2001 De Soto 
Needles 92363 
(714) 326-3232 

Coral Reef Dive & Surf Center 

14161 Beach Blvd. 

Westminster 92683 
(714) 894-DIVE 

Summer: 

Monday-Friday: 8 to 9 
Saturday: 8 to 7 
Sunday: 9 to 5 
Winter: 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
D.D.B. Dive Shop 
PO Box 5429 
Rancho Dominguez 90221 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Depth Perceptions 
Diving Services 
2360 Main Street 
Morro Bay 93442 
805) 772-3128 
Monday-Friday: 6 to 11 p.m. 

Sat. & Sun.: 9 to 6 
The Dive Center, Inc. 

2963 Carlsbad Blvd. 

Carlsbad 92008 
(619) 729-0808 
Hours: 8 to 8 
Dive West 
115 W. Main St. 

Santa Maria 93454 
(805) 925-5878 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 6 
Divers Corner 
12045 Paramount Blvd. 

Downey 90242 
(213) 869-7702 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat.: 9 to 6 
Tues., Thurs.: 9 to 9 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
Divers Supply of 
Santa Barbara County 
5822 Hollister Ave. 

Goleta 93117 
(805) 964-0180 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5:30 
Divers West 
2333 E. Foothill Blvd. 

Pasadena 91107 
(818) 796-4287 
Tuesday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 6 


The Diving Locker 

1020 Grand Ave. 

San Diego 92109 
(619) 272-1120 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 5 
The Diving Locker 
405 N. Hwy. 101 
Solana Beach 92075 
(619)755-6822 
Monday: 10 to 6 
Tuesday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 5 
Far West Marine Center 
2941 Willow Lane 
Thousand Oaks 91361 
(805) 495-3600 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Far West Marine Center 
1733 Los Angeles Ave. 

Simi Valley 93065 
(805) 522-3483 (DIVE) 

Daily: 10 to 6 

Fat Jack’s Diving Locker 

9500 Micron, Suite 120 
Sacramento 95827 
(916) 362-2545 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Gold Coast Scuba 
2464 E. Main 
Ventura 93003 

S 652-0321 - 

.: 10 to 6 

Howell’s Dive Shop 

1426 Eureka Way 
Redding 96001 
(916) 241-1571 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Innerspace Divers 
1305 N. Chester 
Bakersfield 93308 
(805) 399-1425 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
La Jolla Divers Supply 
7522 La Jolla Blvd. 

La Jolla 92037 
(619) 459-2691 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 5 
Malibu Divers 
21231 Pacific Coast Hwy. 

Malibu 90265 
(213) 456-2396 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 
Marina Del Rey Divers 
2539 Lincoln Blvd. 

Marina Del Rey 90291 

(213) 827-1131 CA only 

1-800-227-9042 Others 

Friday, Saturday: 10 to 7:30 

Sunday: 10 to 4:00 

NAPA Gun & Dive Exchange 

950 Randolph St. 

Napa 94559 
(707) 255-3900 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Openwater Habitat 
411 South Main St. 

Orange 92668 
(714) 744-8355 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 4 
Pacific Coast Divers 
3809 Plaza Drive, Suite 108 
Oceanside 92056 
(619) 726-7060 
Daily: 10 to 7 

Pacific Sporting Goods 

11 39th PI. 

Long Beach 90803 
(213) 434-1604 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 7, Sat.: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 5 

Reef Seekers Dive Company 

8642 Wilshire Blvd. 

Beverly Hills 90021 
(213) 652-4990 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 


Rick’s Diving Locker 

945 W. Valley Parkway, Suite #L 
Escondido 92025 
(619) 746-8980 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 8 to 4 

San Diego Divers Supply 

4004 Sports Arena Blvd. 

San Diego 92110 
(619) 224-3439 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 7 
Friday: 9 to 9 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 
Scuba Adventures 
1039 Grand Ave. 

Arroyo Grande 93420 

e 773-3483 or (805) 473-1111 
.: 8 to 6 

Scuba Adventures 

965 S. Mt. Vernon Ave., #C 
Colton 92324-3929 
(714) 825-2502 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba Cal USA 
15 Tennessee St. 

Vallejo 94590 
(707) 642-9320 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Scuba Duba Dive Shop 
7126 Reseda Blvd. 

Reseda 91335 
(818) 881-4545 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Scuba Haus 
2501 Wilshire Blvd. 

Santa Monica 90403 

(213) 828-2916 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 

Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat.: 10 to 6, Sun.: 12 to 5 

Scuba Toys 

9547 Valley View Ave. 

Cypress 90630 

(714) 527-0430 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 

Friday: 10 to 9 

Sat : 10 to 7, Sun.: 10 to 6 

Scubaventures 

2222 E. Cliff Dr. 

Santa Cruz 95062 
(408) 476-5201 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 5 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 6 
Ski and Sports 
1802 E. Katella Ave. 

Orange 92667 
(714) 633-1880 
Monday—Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
Sports Cove 
1410 E. Monte Vista 
Vacaville 95688 
(707) 448-9454 
Monday-Friady: 10 to 8 
Sat.: 10 to 6, Sun.: 12 to 5 
Stan’s Skindiving 
554 S. Bascom St. 

San Jose 95128 
(408) 294-7717 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

Tri Valley Scuba School, Inc. 

21310 San Ramon Valley Rd. 

San Ramon 94583 
(415)828-5040 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
U.S.S. Water Sports 
1920 North State St. 

Ukiah 95482 
(707) 462-5396 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Closed Sunday 
Valley Aquatics 
1209 McHenry Ave. #C 
Modesto 95350 
(209) 527-2822 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Closed Sunday 


COLORADO 

Beaver Divers 

P.O. Box 3743 
Vail 81658 
(800) 748-2969 
(303) 949-1012 

Blue Mesa Scuba & Travel Center 

34 South Selig Ave. 

Montrose 81401 

Dive Shop Phone: (303) 249-8679 
Video Shop Phone: (303) 249-8669 
Travel Center Phone: (303) 249-3666 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 8:30 
Saturday: 10 to 9:30 
Sunday: 12 to 8:30 
Colorado Diver Training Center 
2090 East 104th Ave. Suite 101 
Denver 80233 

(303) 45-SCUBA (303-457-2822) 

Diver's Reef 

3014 N. Nevada 
Colorado Springs 80907 


Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Leisure Diving 
60 S. Havana St. #617 
Aurora 80012 
(303) 344-0414 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

CONNECTICUT 

Niantic Water Sports 

283 Main St. 

Niantic 06357 


Summer: Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 3 
Fall: Tuesday-Friday: 12 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

National Diving Center 

4932 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 

Washington D.C. 20016 
(202) 363-6123 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

FLORIDA 

ABC Sports/Snorkels 

4419 Del Prado Blvd. 

Cape Coral 33914 
(813) 332-0617 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Adventure Scuba 
150 N. U.S. Hwy. 1 
Tequesta 33458 
(305) 746-1555 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 3 
American Scuba 
and Water Sports 
7115 U.S. Hwy. 19 
New Port Richey 34652 


Daily: 9 to 6 
Aquanauts South 
903 S.W. 87th Ave. 

Miami 33174 
(305) 262-9295 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Aqua Nuts 
10375 Overseas Hwy. 

Key Largo 33037 
(305) 451-0414 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 5 
AquaShop 
505 Northlake Blvd. 

North Palm Beach 33408 
(305) 848-9042 
Monday-Friday: 9:30 to 6:30 
Saturday: 7 to 6 
Sunday: 7 to 4 
Aquatic Center 
3548 S.W. Archer Rd. 


(904) 377-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Sunday 







Captain J’s Dive 
& Charter Service 

3-1 Hwy. 98 
Destin 32541 
(904) 654-5300 
FAX: (904) 654-5375 
Oaily: 6 to 8 
Dive and Tour, Inc. 

1403 E. New York Ave. 

Deland 32724 
(904) 736-0571 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Divers By The Bay 
2550 So. Bay Shore br. 

Coconut Grove 33133 
(305) 854-1625 
Monday-Saturday: 11 to 10 
Diver’s Dream 
DBA Aquanauts South 
903 S. W. 87th Ave. 

Miami 33174 

S 262-9295 

iay-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Dive Shop II 
Sea Mist Marina 
700 Casa Loma Hwy. 

Boynton Beach 33435 
(305) 734-5566 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 5 
The Dive Zone 
35414 South Dixie Highway 
Florida City 33034 
(305) 248-4050 
Monday-Thursday: 8 to 8 
Friday: 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Saturday: 6:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Sunday: 6:30 to 5 
The Diving Locker 
223 Sunny Isle Blvd. 

North Miami Beach 33160 

S 947-6025 

Iay-Saturday: 9 to 9:30 
Sunday: 9 to 6 
Goldflippers Dive Shop 
775 8th Court Bay #1 
Vero Beach 32962 
(407) 770-0204 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 5 
Friday 8 Saturday: 10 to 9 
Closed Sunday 

Good Time Divers and Sports 

2701 S.W. College Rd., Suite 107 

Ocala 32674 

(904) 237-DIVE (3483) 

Daily: 9 to 6 
Gulf Coast Pro Dive 
7203 Highway 98 West 
Pensacola 32506 
(904) 456-8845 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 7 
Friday & Saturday: 6 to 7 
Sunday: 7 to 12 
Hall’s Dive Shop 
1994 Overseas Hwy. 

Marathon 33050 

© 743-5929 
.: 9 to 6 

Key West Pro Dive Shop, Inc. 

1605 N. Roosevelt Blvd. 

Key West 33040 
(305) 296-3823 

Ocean Pro Dive Shop Inc. 

2259 Bee Ridge Rd. 

Sarasota 33579 
(813) 924-3483 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Panama City Dive Center 
4823 Thomas Dr. 

Panama City 32408 
(904) 235-3390 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Scuba Haven 
1420 E. Fowler Ave. 

Tampa 33612 
(813) 972-4455 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday 10 to 6 
Closed on Sunday 
January thru March 


Scuba Shop 

348 Miracle Strip Parkway #19 
Fort Walton Beach 32548 
(904) 243-1600 and 243-3373 
Sunday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Scuba-Ski Inc. 

118 9th St., South 
Naples 33940 
(813) 262-7389 
Sea Sports and Scuba 
1915 Linhart Ave. 

Ft. Myers 33901 
(813) 334-4615 
Hours 10 to 6 

Team Divers South Beach 

1290 5th St. 

Miami Beach 33139 
(800) 543-7887 
Hours: 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Treasure Island Divers 
111 108th Ave. 

Treasure Island 33706 
(813) 360-6669 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Vortex Springs 
Route 2, Box 18A 
Ponce de Leon 32455 
(904) 836-4979 
Monday-Thursday: 7:30 to 5 
Friday-Sunday: 7 to 7 

GEORGIA 

America Scuba 

1925 Piedmont Circle 
Atlanta 30324 
(404) 872-6448 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7:30 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Charbon’s Specialty Sports 
850 Hawthorne Ave. 

Athens 30606 
(404) 548-7225 

Saturday & Wednesday: 9:30 to 6 
Thursday & Friday: 9:30 to 8 
Dive. Dive.. Dive... 

Gwinnett Mall Corners Shopping Ctr. 
2131 Pleasant Hill Rd. 

Duluth 30136 
(404) 476-7833 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Closed Sunday 
Diving Locker/Ski Chalet 
74 W. Montgomery Cross Rd. 
Savannah 31406 
(912) 927-6603 or 6604 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Garrard Dive Educators, Ltd. 
2555 Delk Rd. 

Marietta 30067 
(404) 984-0382 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 9 
Golden Isles Dive and Ski 
5701 Altama Ave., Suite A 
Brunswick 31520 
(912) 264-1411 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Island Dive Center 
206 Marina Dr. 

St. Simons Island 31522 
(800) 940-DIVE (3483) 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Planet Ocean Scuba Center 
Windsor Village Shopping Center 
Columbus 31909 




Monday-Friday: 10 to 6:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Seasports, Inc. 

11240 Alpharetta Hwy. #200 
Roswell 30076 
(404) 664-9176 

Monday-Wednesday & Friday: 11 to 7 
Thursday: 11 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

HAWAII 

Kohala Divers, Ltd. 

RO. Box 4935 
Kawaihae 96743 

® 882-7774 
.: 8 to 5 


Kona Coast Skin Diver Ltd. 

75-5614 Palani Rd. 

Kailua Kona 96740 

« 329-8802 

including holidays: 7 to 6 
Lahaina Divers 
162 Lahainaluna Rd. 

Lahaina, Maui 96761 

e 661-4505 
.: 8 to 9:30 
Maui Dive Shop 
Azeka Place Shopping Center 
Kihei 96753 
(808) 879-3388 
Daily: 8 to 9 
Ocean Adventures 
98-406 Kam Hwy. 

Pearl City, Oahu 96782 
(808) 487-9060 
Monday-Thursday: 8 to 6 
Friday: 8 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 7 to 7 
Closed Wednesday 
Rainbow Divers 
1640 Wilikina Dr. 

Wahiawa, Oahu 96786 
(808) 622-4532 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 

IDAHO 

Dive Magic 

236 Main Ave. N. 

Twin Falls 83301 
(208) 733-1979 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
The Scuba Diving Co. 

3707 Overland Road 
Boise 83705 

S 343-4470 
: 9:30 to 6:30 

ILLINOIS 

Adventures In Scuba, Inc. 

1730 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 60614 
(312) 935-DIVE (3483) 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Do Dive In 
8111 North University 
Peoria 61615 
(309) 692-7600 

Monday & Wednesday: 4 p.m. to 9 [ 
Tuesday & Thursday: 10 to 1 p.m. 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Forest City Scuba 
& Sport Center, Inc. 

1894 Daimer Rd. 

Rockford 61112 

(815) 398-7119 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 8 

Friday: 9 to 9 

Saturday: 8 to 5 

Scuba Diving Schools of 

America, Inc. 

4 S. 100 Route 59, Unit 19 
Naperville 60563 
(708) 393-7060 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Tuesday & Thursday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
The Scuba Shop Inc. 

436 Roosevelt Rd. 

Glen Ellyn 60137 
(312) 858-4485 

INDIANA 

Divers World 

1271 E. Morgan Ave. 

Evansville 47711 
(812) 423-2738 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 5 
DNP Diving, Inc. 

604 E. Main 
Logansport 46947 
(219) 735-3483 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 4 
Pro Dive Shop 
3203 Covington Rd. 

Ft. Wayne 46804 
(219) 432-7745 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 12 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 1 


Scuba Adventures/ 

Divers Supply 

1079 Broadripple Ave. 

Indianapolis 46220 

(317) 253-2000 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7:30 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

IOWA 

Iowa State Skin Diving 
Schools, Inc. 

West University Plaza 

7500 W. University Ave., Suite C 

Des Moines 50311 

(515) 255-8999 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 6 

KANSAS 

The Dive Shop 

7300 W. Frontage Rd. 

Merriam 66204 
(913) 677-3483 
Daily: 10 to 7 

KENTUCKY 

Laurel Diving Headquarters 

414 Master St. 

Corbin 40701 
(606) 523-1360 
Hours: 9 to 6 
Louisville Dive Shop 
2478 Bardstown Rd. 

Louisville 40205 
(502) 458-8427 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 
Undersea Adventures 
Hwy. 80 

Hurricane 41749 
(606) 279-3172 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

LOUISIANA 

Divers Destination of Louisiana 

201 Gilbeau Rd. 

Lafayette 70503 

(318) 984-4678 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Houma Watersports 
3219 W. Main 

Houma 70360 
(504) 879-2900 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
i Saturday: 10 to 3 
Sea Horse Diving Academy 
8726 Chef Menteur Highway 
New Orleans 70127 
(504) 246-6523 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Seven Seas 
7865 Jefferson Highway 
Baton Rouge 70809 
(504) 926-1819 

Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 5:30 
The Water Habitat, Inc. 

1602 Jackson St. 

Alexandria 71301-0442 
(318)443-5075 
Mon., Wed., 8 Fri.: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

MAINE 

Aqua Diving Academy 

1163 Congress St. 

Portland 04102 
(207) 772-4200 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Skin Diver’s Paradise 
784 Turner Rd. 

Auburn 04210 
In Maine: (800) 427-DIVE 
207) 782-7739 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 8 to 6 

MARYLAND 

Bethany Water Sports 

3275 Bethany Ln. 

Ellicott City 21043 
(301) 461-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 4 









Divers Den Inc. 

8105 Harford Rd. 

Baltimore 21234-5776 
(301) 668-6866 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 9:30 to 
Wed. & Sat.: 9:30 to 5 
The Scuba Hut, Inc. 

139 Delaware Ave. 

Glen Burnie 21061 
(301) 761-4520 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 10 to 8 
Tuesday & Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tidewater Aquatics 
227-B E. Main St. 

Salisbury 

(301) 742-1992 or (800) 637-2102 


Summer: 

Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri.: 
Saturday: 10 to 5 


I to 6 


Winter: 

Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri.; 12 to 5 

Saturday: 10 to 1 

Closed Wednesday and Sunday 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Aquarius Diving Center Inc. 

3239 Cranberry Hwy. 

Buzzards Bay 02532 
(508) 759-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 8 to 4 
Aquatic Sports 


49B W 


n St. 


Burlington 01803 
(617) 272-5164 

Summer: Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Sunday: 8 to 4 

Winter: Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Closed Wednesday & Sunday 
Merrimack Aquatic Center 
171 Merrimack St. Route 110 
Methuen 01844 
(508) 688-6566 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 12 to 4 
Pro Divers USA, Inc. 

236 Woods Rd. 

Braintree 02184 
(617) 848-4990 
Open seven days 
Ultramarine Divers 
101 Commonwealth Ave. 
Concord 01742 
(508) 369-1154 
Daily: 10 to 8 

Whaling City Diving Center 

#48 Popes Island Road, Rt. 6 
New Bedford 02740 
(508) 992-2662 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Summer/Sunday: 9 to 4 

MICHIGAN 


Divers Incorporated 

3380 Washtenaw Ave. 

Ann Arbor 48104 
(313) 971-7771 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Tuesday & Sunday 
The Dive Shop 
G 4020 Corunna Rd. 

Flint 48532 
(313) 732-3900 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Late Appointments Available 
The Dive Site 
9125 Portage Rd.. Suite A 
Kalamazoo 49002 
(616) 323-3700 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 1 to 5 
Great Lakes Scuba 
2187 North U.S. 31 South 
Traverse City 49684 
(616) 946-1602 
Hours: 9 to 7 

Recreational Diving Systems 

4424 N. Woodward 
Royal Oak 48072 
(313) 549-0303 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 


Scuba North, Inc. 

13380 W. Bayshore Dr. 

Traverse City 49684 
(616) 947-2520 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 6 
Friday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
(Winter) Mon.-Sat.: 10 to 6 
The Scuba Shack 
9982 W. Higgins Lake Dr. 

Higgins Lake 48627 

S 7) 821-6477 

immer) Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
turday & Sunday: 8 to 8 
Seaquatics, Inc. 

5027 Eastman Rd. 

Midland 48640 
(517) 835-6391 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Skamt Shop 
5055 Plainfield N.E. 

Grand Rapids 49505 
(616) 364-8418 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday: 10 to 9 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tom & Jerry’s Skin 
& Scuba Shop 
20318 Van Born Ave. 

Dearborn Heights 49125 

(313) 278-1124 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 
ZZ Under Water World, Inc. 

1806 E. Michigan Ave. 

Lansing 48912 
(517) 485-3894 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

MINNESOTA 

Club Scuba East 

3035 White Bear Ave. 

Maplewood 55109 
(612) 770-5555 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
(Summer) Sunday: 9 to 1 
Club Scuba West 
1300 E. Wayzata Blvd. 

Wayzata 55391 
(612) 473-4266 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
(Summer) Sunday: 9 to 1 
Fantasea Scuba 
Located just 10 minutes 
from the Minneapolis 
International Airport 
(612) 890-DIVE (612-890-3483) 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday & Sunday: 10 to 6 

MISSISSIPPI 

Out and Under 

1200 Roebuck Dr. 

Meridian 39301 
(601) 693-5827 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

MISSOURI 

Academy of Scuba Training, Inc. 

437 Broadway 
Cape Girardeau 63701 

(314) 335-0756 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Aquasports, Inc. 

5601-A S. Campbell 
Springfield 65807 
(417) 883-5151 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Closed Sunday 

Captain Nemo's Dive Shop 

1414 V. Rangeline 

Columbia 65201 

(314) 442-3483 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Divers Village 

PO Box 329, Lake Rd. West 20 

Lake Ozark 65049 

(314) 365-1222 

Daily: 9 to 5 


Table Rock State Park Marina 

S.R. 1, Box 911 

Branson 65616 

(417) 334-3069 

Daily: sunrise to sunset 

Nov. through Feb. open by appt. 

The Dive Shop North 

2526 N.E. Vivon 

Kansas City 64118 

(816) 455-1942 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

NEBRASKA 

Big Mac Scuba & Sail 

4711 Huntington St., Suite #1 
Lincoln 68503 
(402) 466-8404 
Wednesday-Saturday: 10 to 5 
Sunday: 11 to 5 
Divestar 

2322 North 72nd St. 

Omaha 68134 
(402) 391-1155 
Monday-Thursday: 12 to 7 
Fri., Sat., Sun.: 12 to 5 
Mid Coast Divers Supply 
8831 Maple Street 
Omaha 68134 
(402) 391-1559 

Monday-Saturday: 10:30 to 6 

NEVADA 

Blue Seas Scuba Center, Inc. 

4661-A Spring Mountain Rd. 

Las Vegas 89102 
(702) 367-2822 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
Desert Divers Supply 
5720 E. Charleston Blvd. 

Las Vegas 89122 
(702) 438-1000 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Atlantic Aqua Sports 

522 Sagamore Rd. 

Rye 03870 

(603) 436-4443 

Daily: 8 to 5, Closed Tues. 

NEW JERSEY 

Cedar Grove Divers Supply 

492 Pompton Ave., Route 23 
Cedar Grove 07009 
(201) 857-1748 
Tuesday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Sunday & Monday 
Chatham Water Sports 
9 North Passaic Ave. 

Chatham 07928 
(201) 635-5313 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Elite Divers 

Brickchurch Plaza, Route 46 
Rockaway 07866 
(201) 586-2214 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Professional Divers 
70 Highway 35 
Neptune City 07753 
(908) 775-8292 
Underwater Sports Inc. 

Route 17 South 
Rochelle Park 07662 
(201) 843-3340 
Monday: 10 to 7 
Tues.-Fri.: 10 to 9 
Sat.: 10 to 6 

Whitehouse Aquatic Center 

6 Hwy. 22 West 
Whitehouse Station 08889 
(201) 534-4090 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 8 
Sunday: 10 to 2 


NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico School of Diving 

4010 E. Main St. 

Farmington 87401 
(505) 325-2728 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
New Mexico Scuba Center 
2529 San Mateo N.E. #9 
Albuquerque 87110 
(505) 884-6776 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
The Scuba Company 
2715 San Mateo N.E. 

Albuquerque 87110 
(505) 888-7990 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 1 to 6 

NEW YORK 

Aquatic Center of Rochester 

2199 E. Henrietta Rd. 

Rochester 14623 
Tuesday-Thursday: 11 to 8 

Saturday: 11 to 4 
Cougar Sports 

917 Sawmill River Rd. 

Ardsley 10502 
(914) 693-8877 
Monday-Wednesday: 10 to 6 
Thursday: 10 to 7, Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

Diving Discovery Scuba Center 

1629 Central Ave. 

Albany 12205 
(518) 456-8146 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 8 
King County Divers Corp. 

2417 Avenue U 
Brooklyn 11229 
(718) 648-4232 & 934-4153 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 9 

National Aquatic Service, Inc. 

732 Erie Blvd. East 
Syracuse 13210 

(315) 479-5544 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday: 9 to 4 
Pan Aqua Diving 
101 W. 75th St. 

New York 10023 
(212) 496-2267 
Sunday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
Professional Scuba Center 
5777 Camp Rd. 

Hamburg (Buffalo) 14075 
(716) 648-3483 

Mon., Wed., & Sat.: 10 to 5:30 
Tues., Thurs., & Fri.: 10 to 8:30 
Swim King Dive Shop 
572 Rte. 25A 
Rocky Point 11778 
(516) 744-7707 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 12 
Underwater World, Inc. 

3028 Merrick Road 
Wantagh 11793 
(516) 679-9709 
Monday-Saturday: 1 to 8 
Closed Sunday 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Blue Dolphin Dive Center, Inc. 

3010 S. Stratford Rd. 

Winston-Salem 27103 
(919) 760-9226 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Olympus Dive Charters 
713 Shepard St. 

Morehead City 28557 
(919) 726-9432 
Daily: 10 to 6:30 
Paradise Island Divers 
2600 South Blvd. 

Charlotte 28209 
(704) 525-9234 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6:30 
Saturday: 9 to 6 





Reef & Ridge Sports 

Two Locations 
532 E. Chapman St. 

Cary 27511 
(919) 467-3831 
2257 New Hope Rd. 

Raleigh 27604 
(919) 878-6131 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6:30 
Saturday: 11 to 3 
Rum Runner Dive Shop Inc. 
2905 East 5th St. 

Greenville 27858 
(919) 758-1444 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5 
Scuba Educators of Asheville 
468 Beaverdam Rd. 

Asheville, 28806 

(704) 252-8707 

Hours: 8 to 11 and 4 to 7 

Wilmington Scuba, Inc. 

5028-1 Wrightsville Ave. 

Wilmington 28403 


Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 1 to 6 

OHIO 

Buckeye Diving School 

46 Warrensville Center Rd. 
Bedford 44146 
(216) 439-3677 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 12 to 8 
Tues. & Thurs.: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5:30 
C & J Scuba 
5825 North Dixie Dr. 

Dayton 45414 
(513) 890-6900 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Dale's Diving Shop Inc. 

302 Meigs St. 

Sandusky 44870 
(419) 625-4134 
10:30 to 5:30 

Closed Wednesday and Sunday 
Dive Inc. Columbus 
961 E. Dublin Granville Rd. 
Columbus 43229 
(614) 785-0950 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
Closed Monday 
Ka-Puka-Wai Dive Shop 
1506 Whipple Ave. N.W. 

Canton 44708 
(216) 478-2511 

Monday & Thursday: 11 to 9 
Tues., Wed. & Fri.: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Ohio Divers Supply 
9612 Wollam Rd. 

Bradner 43406 
(419) 457-8765 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 6 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 8 
Underwater Enterprises 
832 Lake Ave. 

Elyria 40335 
(216) 323-9542 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 11 

OKLAHOMA 

Chalet Sports 

7421 May St. 

Oklahoma City 73116 
(405) 840-1616 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

OREGON 

Adventure Diving 

2590 Crater Lake Ave. 

Medford 97504 
(503) 779-1162 
Monday-Friday: 1 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Sunday: 9 to 2 
Pro. Facility 
Aqua Toys 
1515 S. 6th Street 
Klamath Falls 97601 
(503) 883-3483 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 5 
Saturday: 9 to 2 


Northwest Divers Supply 

1611 Virginia St., #59 
North Bend 97459 

e 756-3483 

fay-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 1 
Steve’s Scuba Center 
19230 McLoughlin Blvd. 

Gladstone 97027 

e 656-1956 

lay-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday 10 to 6 
Tri-West Diving Schools 
13604 S.E. Powell 
Portland 97236 

K 761-5435 

iay-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aquatic Center of York, Inc. 

1501 N. George St. 

York 17404 
(717) 848-6908 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Aquatic Horizons 
1501 N. George St. 

York 17401 
(717) 848-6908 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 8 
Saturday: 8 to 4 
B & B Marine Specialties 
Hillsville-Bessemer Rd. 

Hillsville 16132 
(412) 667-9448 
Daily: 9 to 7 

Bainbridge Dive Shop 

R.D. #1, Box 23-1 

Bainbridge 17502 

(717) 426-2114 

Daily: 9 to 7 

Dudas' Diving Duds 

101 Bartram's Lane 

West Chester 19382 

(215) 436-0176 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Professional Diving Services 

1135 Pittsburg 

Springdale 15144 

(412) 274-7719 

Monday-Saturday: 9 to 9 

RHODE ISLAND 

Viking Dive Shop 

124 E. Main Rd. 

Middletown 02840 
(401) 847-4179 
Sun.-Friday: 10 to 


Sat.: 


5:30 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Exotic Fish & Dive Shop 

2795 East North St. Extension #12 
Greenville 29615 

E 268-0631 

iay-Thursday: 10 to 8 
Friday & Saturday: 10 to 9 
Neptune Dive & Ski, Inc. 

133 Georgia Ave. 

North Augusta 29841 
(803) 279-2797 
Monday-Saturday: 10:30 to 6 
Wateree Dive Center, Inc. 

1767 Burning Tree Rd. 

Columbia 29210 
(803) 731-9344 
Monday-Friday: 10:30 to 6:30 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
The Wet Shop 
5121 River Ave. 

Charleston 29418 
(803) 744-5641 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 

TENNESSEE 

Adventure Swim & Scuba 

7664 Northshore Dr. 

Knoxville 37919 


Monday-Saturday: 11 to 6 
Closed Sunday 
Choo Choo Perimeter 
Scuba Center 

6215 Lee Highway 
Chattanooga 37421 
(615) 899-1008 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 


Diving Adventures 

3046 Nolensville Rd. 

Nashville 37211 
(615) 333-DIVE(3483) 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Rhea’s Diving Service, Inc. 
313 Whitecrest Dr. 

Maryville 37801 
(615) 977-0360 
Monday-Saturday: 11 to 6 

TEXAS 

Adventure Quest, Inc. 

17611-F Kuykendahl Rd. 

Spring 77379 
(713) 320-0001 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Aquaventures Dive Shop 
4099 B Calder Ave. 

Beaumont 77706 

(409) 842-5307 

Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

Copeland’s 

4041 S. Padre Island Dr. 

Corpus Christi 78411 
(512) 854-1135 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Diver's Depot 
720 South St. 

Nacogdoches 75961 
(409) 564-9622 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Lone Star Scuba 
2815 Alta Mere Dr. 

Fort Worth 76116 
817) 377-DIVE (3483) 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Pelican’s Pier Scuba 
210 N. Ft. Hood St. 

Killeen 76541 
(817) 554-3483 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Pro Scuba Supply 

341 So Bonner 
Tyler 71 


Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 

Saturday: 9 to 4 

Closed Sunday 

School of Scuba 

942 Walnut 

Abilene 79601 

(915) 673-2949 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6:30 

Scuba Plus 

1404 W. Adams 

Temple 76501 

(817) 773-4220 

Scuba West 

5500 Greenville, Suite 901 

Dallas 75206 

(214) 750-6900 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Scuba West 

14902 Preston Rd., Suite 412 
Dallas 75240 
(214) 960-1300 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba West 
2552 Joe Field Rd. 

Dallas 75229 
(214) 241-2900 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Trident Diving Equipment 
2110 West Ave. 

San Antonio 78201 
(512) 734-7442 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 

UTAH 

Dive Utah 

4679 South 2225 East 
Holliday 84124 
(801) 277-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Scuba Utah 
1942 East 7000 South 
Salt Lake City 84121 
(801) 942-2100 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 


VIRGINIA 

Lynnhaven Dive Center 

1413 Great Neck Rd. 

Virginia Beach 23454 
(804) 481-7949 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 4 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham Dive & Travel 

2720 W Maplewood 
Bellingham 98225 
(206) 734-1770 

Call for store hours and appts. 
Chelan Divers 
1210 W. Woodin Ave. 

Chelan 98816 
(509) 682-4466 
Daily: 9 to 5 

Gary's Skin & Scuba 
Diving Center 

1617 Burcham St. 

Kelso 98626 
(206) 527-1676 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 2 
Scuba Center of Spokane 
N. 3607 Divisin St. 

Spokane 99207 

(509) 326-4653 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Silent World Divers 

13600 N.E. 20th, Bldg. F„ Suite A 

Bellevue 98005 

(206) 747-8842 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 9 to 6 

Sound Dive Center 

990 Sylvan Way 

Bremerton 98310 

(206) 373-6141 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 9 to 6 

Sunday (April to Sept): 11:30 to 3 
Whidbey Island Dive Center 

9050 900 Avenue West, Ste. D 
Oak Harbor 98277 
(206) 675-1112 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 6 

WISCONSIN 

Aqua Center, Inc. 

628 Bellevue St. 

Green Bay 54302 
(414) 468-8080 
Monday: 10 to 7 
Tuesday-Thursday: 10 to 5 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 2 
Closed Sunday 
Bennett Academy of 
Ski & Scuba 
6509 W. North Ave. 

Wauwatosa 53213 

(414) 258-6440 

Mon., Tues. & Sat.: 10 to 6 

Wed., Thurs. & Fri.: 10 to 9 

Dolphin Pools 

5256 Verona Rd. 

Madison 53711 
(608) 271-4622 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 4 
Sunday: 12 to 3 

Reefpoint Diving Center, Ltd. 

5600 Spring Street 
Racine 53406 
(414) 886-8501 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

CANADA 

Aqua Dive Scuba Shop 

77 Prince Albert Rd. 

Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 1M1 


Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

85 Lavigueur St. 

Quebec City, Quebec G1R 1A8 
1 (418) 525-8893 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5:30 



Capilano Divers Supply 

1236 Marine Dr. 

North Vancouver, B.C. 

(604) 986-0302 
Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 6 
Deep Three Enterprises 
262 Richmond St. 

London, Ontario N6B 2H7 
(519) 672-9180 

Monday-Thursday & Saturday: 9 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 7 
Dive Rescue-Sub 
Sea Experience 
6928 104th St. 

Edmonton, Alberta T6H 2L7 
(403) 434-1433 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
G & S Watersports 
Box 21 

Tobermory, Ontario NQH 2R0 
(519) 596-2200 
Cali for store hours 
Pro-Dive Shop 
P.O. Box 5053 
Portugal Cove Road 
St. John’s N.F.L.D. A1C 5V3 
(709) 576-4587 
Monday-Sunday: 9 to 5 
Seafun Divers Ltd. 

1761 Island Hwy. 

Campbell River, B.C. V9W 2A8 
(604) 287-3622 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Seatun Divers Ltd. 

300 Terminal Ave. 

Nanaimo, B.C. 

K 754-4813 

Jay-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Skin & Scuba Schools 
#7, 3601-19th St. N.E. 

Calgary, Alberta T2E 6S8 
(403) 250-7365 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
The Diving Locker 
2745 West 4th Ave. 

Vancouver, B.C. V6K 1P9 

(604) 736-2681 

Fax: (604) 736-2320 

The Great Pacific Diving Co. Ltd. 

10020 152nd St. 

Surrey, B.C. V3R 8X8 
(604) 583-1700 
Monday-Friday: 9:30 to 8 
Saturday: 9:30 to 6 

CARIBBEAN 

Aqua Action Dive Center 
at Secret Harbor 

Red Hook Box 15 

St. Thomas U.S.V.I. 00802 

(809) 775-6285 

Hours: 8 to 4:30 Atlantic Time 

Dutch Antillean Diving 

Landhuis Daniel, Weg naar Westpunt 

Curacao, Netherland Antilles 

Tel/FAX: 011-5999-648400 

Tamariain Watersports 

PO Box 247, The Valley 


Daily: 9 to 5 

UNEXSO-Underwater 
Explorers Society 

PO Box F2433 
Freeport, Bahamas 
(809) 373-1244 
Daily: 8 to 5 
Romora Bay Club 

U. S. Office: 

P.O. Box 7026 

Boca Raton, FL 33431 
(305) 760-4535 
Bahamas: 

Harbour Island 
Bahamas 
(800) 327-8286 
Monday-Sunday: 8 to 5 

V. l. Divers Ltd 
Pan Am Pavilion 
Christiansted, St. Croix, 

U.S.V.I. 00820 

(809) 773-6045 or (800) 544-5911 


Virgin Islands Diving 
Schools, Inc. 

PO Box 9707, Charlotte Amalie 
St. Thomas, V.l. 00801-3400 
(809) 774-8687, 7368 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 5 

FOREIGN 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

St. George’s Lodge 

Box 625 

Belize City, Belize C.A. 

011-501-44190 
Daily: 24 Hours 

CYPRUS 

Ninos V. Michaelides Ltd. 

(Ninos Sports) 

PO Box 262 
Limassol, Cyprus 
(051) 72667 

Daily (Summer): 8 to 1, 4 to 7 
(Winter): 8 to 1, 2 to 6 

MEXICO 

Rancho Leonero 

P.O. Box 2573 
Canoga Park, CA 91306 
(818) 703-0930 
Paraiso Del Buceo 
Calle 3 Sur #4, Box 222 
Cozumel, Q’Roo 77600 
Tropical Adventures: 

(800) 247-3483 

MICRONESIA 

Macro Energy, Inc. 

P.O. Box 219 CHR8 
Saipan, MP 96950 
(670) 234-6670 or 234-6363 
Hours 8 to 5 

Palau Dive Center 

PO Box 5 

Koror, Republic of Palau 96940 
Cable: Itarukoror 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Water Sports, Inc. 

PO Box 31 CHRB 

Garapan, Saipan CNMI 96950 

6664 

Daily: 7 to 9 p.m. 

FAR EAST 

Dive Indonesia 

3rd Floor, Hotel Borobudur 
Inter. Continental 
Jl. Lapancan Banteng Selatan 1 
Jakarta 10110, Indonesia 
370108 Ext. 76024/25 
Fax: 3803567 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Closed Sundays & Holidays 
Double Power Enterprises 
FL 7-3 #62, Fu-Hsin North Rd.. 

Taipei, Taiwan ROC 
02-507-1837 
FAX 02-507-3488 
Daily: 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Jakarta Dive School & Pro Shop 

Jakarta Hilton Hotel 

Indonesian Bazaar Shop No. 32 

Jakarta Pusat, Indonesia 

583051-587981 Ext. 9008-9010 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 3 

Closed Sunday & Holidays 

P.T. Bali Nanas Dive in 

Indonesia 

Legian Beach Hotel, Jl. Melasti 
P.O. Box 308 Kuta, Bali, Indonesia 
Phone: 51313 
Telex: 35324 
Daily: 8 to 4 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Aqua Center Limitada 

Enrique Meiggs #1960 
Quintero, Chile 
269 

Call for appt. 


Boz S.A. 

Conquistadores 213 
Lima 27, Peru 
718982 
Call for appt. 

Burbujas Ltd. 

Av. 116 #33-57 
Bogota, Columbia 
(574) 215-8888 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Octopus 

(Instruction, Sales/Service, Trips) 

Calle 5 No. 66-42 

Cali, Colombia 

57 (93) 398024 

9 to noon, 3 to 7 

Pisces Divers 

R. Camargo #26 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 05510 

(011) 212-4473 

Daily: 9 to 9 

SOUTH PACIFIC 

Dive Bougainville Pty., Ltd. 

P.O. Box 661, Arawa 
NSP. Papua New Guinea 


Daily: 9 to 9 

Dive Mate Philippines Inc. 

2172-C. Pasong Tamo St. 

Makati, Metro Manila, Philippines 
Phone: 88-02-22/86-31-94/816-03-66 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 3 

Horizon Diving Shop & School 

P.O. Box 579 
Port Vila, Vanuatua 
Phone: 4236 


Scubahire Ltd. 

G.RO. Box 777 
Suva, Fiji 
361-088 

24-hour Telex: FJ2430 
Cables: Divefiji - Suva 
Daily: 8 to 5 










BY D. HOLDEN BAILEY 


Beneath the 
waters of this huge 
Tennessee lake, divers will 
find a schoolhouse 
with an 
eerie history. 



SCHOOLHOUSE 

DIVE 


Opposite, diver examines freshwater mussels. The chimney of the 
schoolhouse beneath Dale Hollow Lake. 


D ale Hollow Lake lies in the 
mountainous Highland 
Rim section of northern 
Tennessee and southern 
Kentucky, an area covered 
with lush green forests and a few scat¬ 
tered farms. Most of the lake is in Ten¬ 
nessee. World War I hero, Sgt. Alvin 
York (portrayed by Gary Cooper in the 
movie Sergeant York) was from nearby 
Jamestown, Tennessee. Davy Crockett 
fans already know that Tennessee is "the 
greenest state in the land of the free," 
and first-time visitors to Dale Hollow 
Lake will usually concur. 

People new to the area will also find 
that the local residents are some of the 
friendliest souls in the entire country. If 


you return everyone's wave, you'll have 
a sore arm by the end of the first day. It's 
an area where motorists or boaters with 
mechanical problems are usually helped 
by the first passersby. 

Construction of the 200-foot high, 
1,717-foot long concrete dam that created 
the lake was authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of 1938. Private contractors, 
supervised by the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers which designed the dam, 
used well over 500,000 cubic yards of 
concrete in its construction. The dam 
was completed in 1943. Built on the 
Obey River, which it backs up for 51 
miles (it also backs up the East Fork and 
the West Fork of the river for an addi¬ 
tional 18 miles). Dale Hollow Lake has 
a surface area of some 48 square miles, 
with a maximum depth of about 130 feet 
at normal pool. 

In addition to its flood control func¬ 
tion, the dam's hydroelectric installation 
generates enough power to supply the 
needs of a city of 45,000 people. Due to 
the low population density of the area, 
the lake's water quality is rated as one of 
the best in the Cumberland basin, good 
enough to supply the needs of a fish 
hatchery just below the dam. This hatch¬ 
ery, operated by the U.S. Fish and Wild¬ 
life Service, produces 1.75 million trout 
annually for stocking in the states of 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 

Dale Hollow's 620 miles of shoreline 
abound with small game and deer, while 
the lake itself serves as a resting place for 
migratory waterfowl. But the lake's real 
claim to fame is its excellent fishing. The 
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clear water supports good populations 
of a wide variety of fish, including mus- 
kellunge, bluegill, catfish, crappie, wall¬ 
eye, trout, white bass, and three species 
of black bass—largemouth, smallmouth, 
and Kentucky or spotted bass. The world 
record smallmouth bass, a monstrous 
11-pound, 15-ounce fish, was taken from 
Dale Hollow. 

Billy Westmorland, a familiar name 
among bass fishermen, grew up in this 
area and still lives close by. In his book 
about smallmouth bass fishing, West¬ 
morland tells how he has hooked and 
lost fish here which he is certain were 
bigger than the world record. He has 
been known to get out of bed in the mid¬ 
dle of the night and head for one of his 
favorite spots on Dale Hollow when he 
gets the feeling that the record-breaker 
is calling to him. 

The large numbers of fish are part of 
the reason a lot of area divers spend a lot 
of time at Dale Hollow, whether in pur¬ 
suit of photos, food, or merely the joyful 
experience of swimming with them. 
Spearfishing is permitted for fish other 
than game fish. A fishing license is re¬ 
quired. 

The waters of Dale Hollow extend back 
into numerous coves and tributaries, 
allowing ample room for boaters to 
spread out. The only place you run into 
crowds here is at the marinas and boat 
ramps. In addition to fishermen and 
divers, the lake is popular with water 
skiers, jet skiers, houseboats, and speed¬ 
boats. 

The only dive shop on the lake is the 
Grove Dive Shop located at Willow 
Grove Resort's marina. Owners Tom and 
Linda Maxwell are both avid divers, and 
can either take divers out on their pon¬ 
toon dive boat or tell them the best areas 
to try on their own. 

In general, the spots with the best visi¬ 
bility are off rock or shale shorelines. The 
water near dirt or clay shorelines tends 
to cloud up, especially in the afternoons 
due to the boat wakes. 

One of my favorite spots is the School- 
house, the remains of the Willow Grove 
High School. The brick building was 
built in 1935, only to be covered by the 
lake, along with the entire town of 
Willow Grove, in 1944. At the time, it was 
one of the most modern schools in the 
state of Tennessee. It is said that Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State under President 
Roosevelt, a recipient of the Nobel Peace 
Prize, and father of the United Nations, 
attended the school for a while. 

I first heard the legend of the young 
boy who was entombed in the cement 
steps of the new building while on my 
last trip to Dale Hollow. From an old 
newspaper, I later learned that it wasn't 
just a legend. He was the son of Edward 
Irons, one of the first five families to set¬ 
tle Willow Grove. 


Known as a skilled horseman, the 
15-year-old was killed when he was 
knocked from his horse by a low- 
hanging tree limb. He was first buried in 
a walnut casket, on the hill where the 
school was later built. During construc¬ 
tion, the casket was discovered and 
opened, after which the body was 
placed in a new casket which was put 
into the cement steps of the new school. 

The next time I dived the School- 
house, I couldn't keep from thinking of 
the watery grave. There isn't a lot left of 
the building now, some partial brick 
walls with a few window and door open¬ 
ings, some of them with the original 
wood framing in place, a few masonry 
column stubs and a lot of loose rubble. 


Diving 

Information 


The Grove Dive Shop, located on the 
lake at Willow Grove Resort; Phone: 
(615) 823-6616 or (615) 823-4296. 

Laurel Diving Headquarters is located 
in Corbin, Kentucky; Phone: (606) 
523-1360. 

Lexington Dive is located in Lexington, 
Kentucky; Phone: (606) 277-5799. 
Adventure Swim & Scuba is located in 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Phone: (615) 
690-3483. 

LODGING: 

Willow Grove Resort, Rt. 1, Alons, TN 
38541; Phone: (615) 823-6616. 


But the steps are still there. The visibili¬ 
ty at this site was only about five feet due 
to boat traffic from a nearby boat ramp 
and to the thermocline which, at 20 feet 
the day I was there, placed it right at the 
bottom. The wavering water at the ther¬ 
mocline seemed to make the steps seem 
even more eerie and mysterious as I 
swam over them. They led down into a 
foreboding darkness which I had never 
noticed before hearing of the legend. 
The fish, usually numerous here, were 
even avoiding the area. 

Along with the Schoolhouse, the en¬ 
tire town of Willow Grove, including 
three general stores, a drug store, a 
blacksmith shop, a service station, and 
a post office, are inundated somewhere 
in Dale Hollow. Some divers claim to 
know where some of them are, but they 
tend to keep the locations secret. Part of 
the fun of diving this lake is the search 
for them. 

Another legend of Dale Hollow was 
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the steam-powered farm tractor which 
people said was lost to the rapidly rising 
water (the lake filled in only one year), 
due to mechanical problems which oc¬ 
curred as it was being moved to higher 
ground. Divers searched for years in 
vain attempts to locate the tractor, but its 
location was the lake's secret until July 
of 1986. It was finally located, with the 
help of a topographical map and a Low- 
rance graph depth sounder, by Tommy 
Maxwell, of the Grove Dive Shop, and 
Larry Shell, owner of Willow Grove 
Resort. 

Finding the tractor turned out to be the 
easy part. When Tommy and his wife, 
Linda, finally dived the site, they found 
the tractor sitting on a mud bottom at 60 
feet. The water temperature at this depth 
was only 50 degrees, and the visibility 
was just two feet. Linda said she never 
noticed, just shouted, "We found it, we 
found it!" into her regulator. 

The following month, the first attempt 
was made to raise the tractor. Four 
winches were attached to two large 
houseboats, but the tractor failed to 
budge, even though the houseboats 
were nearly pulled under. Two months 
later, with the aid of lift bags capable of 
handling 4,000 pounds attached to the 
tractor, the houseboats failed again on 
two separate attempts. By now, the 
salvage team included all 11 members of 
the resort staff, all of them obsessed with 
the project, but it was put on hold 
because of the fast approaching winter 
months. 

During the winter, the team located an 
additional 8,000 pounds of lift bags and 
planned to use a winch truck on shore 
to pull the tractor to dry land after it was 
floated by the lift bags. The problem of 
no roads to the area was solved with a 
barge secured from the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers to transport the winch 
truck. 

The next attempt, recorded by a 
Nashville news team, was made in Oc¬ 
tober of 1987. The 12,000 pounds of lift 


capability still didn't float the tractor, but 
they took enough weight off to allow the 
winch truck to move it toward shore. 
Cheers were cut short when the tractor 
stopped in shallow water, where the lift 
bags were no longer effective. After 
breaking several chains, the tractor was 
left again, this time with its stokestack 
sticking out of the water, drying for the 
first time in 44 years. 

The reluctant tractor was finally pulled 
on shore two days later by a bulldozer 
and a winch secured to a tree. The drip¬ 
ping, mud-covered relic was then loaded 
aboard the barge for the seven-mile trip 
to Willow Grove Resort. After six weeks 
of sandblasting, cleaning, and painting, 
the tractor looked practically new. From 
its serial number, it was determined that 
the tractor was manufactured by the 
Frick Company in 1908. After being dis¬ 
played in the resort's restaurant for three 
years, it was donated to a nearby 
museum. 

A typical dive site on Dale Hollow will 
be near a rock or shale bank, either on 
the main shore or around one of the 
lake's islands. The bottom slopes gradu¬ 
ally in some areas, while others may 
drop vertically. On these rock walls, fish 
can usually be found in fissures or 
underneath overhangs in the rock. Large 
catfish like to lie back in small caves. In 
the shale areas, fish are drawn by the 
numerous crawfish which can be found 
there. Largemouth bass favor the tree 
stumps which can be found on any 
shoreline. Many of these stumps are 
decorated by dangling fishing lures 
which fishermen have lost in their quest 
for this prize game fish. 

Many boats, including a few house¬ 
boats, have been sunk in Dale Hollow 
over the years. Some were recovered, 
but the ones which were too old or too 
damaged were left where they sank, 
making interesting dive sites for those 
who find them. 

Since Dale Hollow never freezes, 
divers can use it year-round, but the best 
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period is May through October. Accord¬ 
ing to Tommy Maxwell, September is 
usually the best month. Visibility is 
generally in the 15- to 25-foot range, 
depending on the amount of rainfall, 
which can cloud the water, and on the 
amount of algae in the water. The algae 
is at its worst when the water tempera¬ 
ture is at its highest. When algae levels 
are high, better visibility can often be 
found below the thermocline. Thermo- 
cline is the term used to describe an 
abrupt water temperature change. When 
the temperature differential reaches a 
certain level, the differing water densi- 
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ties prevent mixing between the warmer 
water, which is on top, and the colder 
water beneath it. As the surface water 
warms, the warmer layer gradually 
deepens. In the fall, the surface water 
cools until it becomes colder than the 
bottom layer, at which time it sinks, since 
it is now also denser, and displaces the 
bottom layer. This is called "turnover." 

Water temperature above the thermo¬ 
cline rises into the low eighties in sum¬ 
mer, but remains around 50 degrees 
below it. The thermocline is usually in 
the 20- to 25-foot range during the sum¬ 
mer months, but may extend down to as 
deep as 40 feet during unusually hot 
weather. In winter, the surface tempera¬ 
ture dips into the mid-forties. 

Some visiting divers bring their own 
boats, while others either rent one or 
dive with Tommy Maxwell, usually ac¬ 
companied by Bud, his beagle, from 
Tommy's pontoon dive boat. Many 
choose to rent one of the many house¬ 
boats which are available. Some of these 
houseboats are like floating resorts, and 
the cost is quite reasonable when split 
between several divers. 

Accommodations at Dale Hollow are 
numerous and varied. In addition to 
readily available camping sites, there are 
several nearby motels, and several 
lakeside resorts which rent cabins. X 
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scious memory of that event, sup¬ 
pressed through the years. As the baby 
screamed and the rabbi held up the 
bloody foreskin like a trophy, the men 
shuddered involuntarily and averted 
their eyes. 

The point of this essay is that travel 
adventures and experiences don't just 
happen underwater. None of these were 
death-defying adventures, but they 
were experiences that, to us, defined a 
place and a time. Next time you go on 
a dive trip, try to take some extra time 
and see the country the way it really is. 
The recollections and insights you bring 
home may last even longer than the div¬ 
ing memories. S 


INTERVALS _ 
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Malays, with huge brass earrings dis¬ 
tending their earlobes down to their 
shoulders. Some were carrying 
chickens. Powered by twin diesels, the 
boat made 20 knots upstream on the 
four-hour journey. To keep the 
passengers amused, a television set at 
the front of the cabin showed video¬ 
tapes of Hulk Hogan beating up on 
rasslin' villains, alternating with 
Japanese Ninja movies. The only things 
missing were flight attendants. 

We left the riverboat and transferred 
to a longboat. This is a long, narrow 
open motorboat that can make its way 
through shallow water that would beach 
the riverboat. Because the river level 
was low, we had to get out occasionally 
and push the boat through the shallows. 
The two-hour trip ended at a guest¬ 
house, where we stayed overnight to 
prepare for our jungle trek. Our final 
destination was Mulu Caves, a series of 
primeval caverns located deep in the 
jungle. That was an adventure, but so 
was getting there. 

1984, Egypt 

The Egyptians call it Moses Mountain, 
but to the rest of the world it is Mount 
Sinai. Located on a 5,000-foot plateau in 
the desert, the mountain is over 8,000 
feet high. Our climb began at 2 a.m., 
along a winding, switchback trail, il¬ 
luminated only by a silvery full moon. 
We were following a Bedouin guide 
whose English vocabulary was only 
slightly better than our Arabic. 

Dressed for the summer desert heat, 
we were cool and comfortable during 
the climb, but upon reaching the sum¬ 
mit around 5 a.m., we had to huddle 
together for warmth, waiting for the sun 
to rise. As the mountains around us 
caught the first golden rays, we were 
awestruck by the view across the desert, 
au the way to the Red See. fiverr non¬ 
believers could understand why this 
mountain is holy to Muslims as well as 


to Christians and Jews. 

The trek back was across thousands 
of stone steps, carved by pilgrims ages 
ago. At the foot of the mountain, look¬ 
ing like a medieval walled fortress, was 
St. Catherine's Monastery, dating back 
to 400 AD. Although our legs felt 100 
years old, we reached back for that last 
bit of energy and climbed another 500 
feet up a mountain across the way, for 
the view over the monastery walls. 

1988, Eilat, Israel 

Mia was spending a sabbitical doing re¬ 
search on sea urchins at the Steinitz 
Marine Lab. The lab was a tiny com¬ 
munity, and everybody got to know 
each other. Birthdays were a major oc¬ 
casion, and there was always some sort 
of a celebration going on. One of the 
maintenance men had just become a 
father, and everybody was invited to the 
circumcision ceremony. This occurs 
eight days after a boy's birth, and in 
Israel is the occasion for a major party. 
The proud father puts out a big spread, 
everybody eats, drinks and makes 
merry except for the star of the show, 
who doesn't know what's going on. 

As the big moment drew near, all the 
women gathered around the father and 
rabbi to watch, while the men all moved 
to the farthest corner of the room. It 
wasn't organized that way, it just hap¬ 
pened. Perhaps the men had a subcon- 
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disappointed, since John had brought 
along some squid. The freeloader 
dwarfed Sofia as he took the squid from 
her hand, at one point removing much 
of the skin from her fingers as he got a 
little too eager. His mouthful of teeth 
looked like a bed of nails. 

At the end of our dive, I dreaded try¬ 
ing to exit the rough water, but I found 
that with a little practice you could use 
the waves to your advantage, if you 
timed it just right, letting them lift you 
up to the pier. The worst part turned out 
to be climbing the steps back up to the 
shop. Somehow, they had been in¬ 
creased to 1,000 during our dive. 

I couldn't bring myself to leave this 
island without a closer look at some of 
the scenery I'd seen from the air, so I 
sacrificed one day of diving to sightsee¬ 
ing. Guided tours were available, but I 
elected to rent a car so I could stop 
whenever I wanted to. 

I felt a little like James Bond as I set 
out along the narrow, switchback roads 
in my bright red, five-speed Peugeot. 
The road twisted and turned past count¬ 
less terraced fields. At one point, traf¬ 
fic was held up by a truck which was 
parked on the road while workers piled 
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it high with bunches of bananas they 
were bringing out of a field. In other 
fields, farmers tended to grapevines 
with hand tools. I never saw a tractor, 
nor did I see how one could have pos¬ 
sibly been used on such terrain. Every 
single house I passed had a yard full of 
flowers. 

I bypassed Funchal, opting for the 
small towns and villages. Each one I 
passed through seemed to be more 
photogenic than the last, all of them 
having beautiful churches which domi¬ 
nated their skylines. Camara de Lobos 
had a harbor around which a long, rock 
jetty curved, creating a perfect anchor¬ 
age for the many fishing boats. Farther 
on, I drove along Cabo Girao, the sec¬ 
ond-highest sea cliff in the world. 

Turning north, I traversed the island, 
passing through mountain valleys 
where I found villages lying alongside 
clear mountain streams. When the road 
ascended into the clouds, I stopped at 
a roadside stand to see the local handi¬ 
crafts, which included beautifully em¬ 
broidered linen tablecloths, wickerwork, 
and tapestries, and allowed a comely, 
smiling girl to charm me into buying a 
hand-knitted sweater for my wife. 

Above the clouds, I drove across a flat 
plateau, marveling at the visual sharp¬ 
ness due to the near-zero humidity. I 
passed cattle, sheep, and goats grazing 
on the meager grass which grew at 
these ear-popping heights. 

I stopped for lunch in the village of St. 
Vincent, at a small sidewalk cafe which 
seemed to be popular with the local 
youth. A table of teenage girls, brown¬ 
eyed beauties all, giggled and cast shy 
glances at the strange looking American 
as I enjoyed my ham sandwich and coke. 
The nearby boys blustered and postured, 
vying for the girls' attention. On the way 
out, I bought a coconut cookie the size of 
a Buick hubcap and took it along to 
munch on as I drove. 

The rest of my drive was an alluring 
kaleidoscope of quaint fishing villages, 
craggy shorelines, flowers, vineyards, 
and waterfalls which skydived from 
clouds high above. In some places, the 
road disappeared into dark tunnels 
which cut through the mountainside be¬ 
hind waterfalls. I laughed as I watched 
a young couple in a convertible get 
drenched by a waterfall which spilled 
onto the edge of the road. 

Finally back at the hotel, I found that 
I'd exposed over a dozen rolls of film 
during the day's drive. I put the little 
blue and green canisters of treasure with 
the rest of my week's worth of film and 
walked out onto the balcony. There, 
with a stiff sea breeze blowing in my 
face, I stared out over the shimmering 
Atlantic and wondered if any of my 
photos would capture even half of the 
beauty my eyes had seen. S 


CAYMAN _ 
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appropriate tradeoff—the area is noted 
for its fine snorkeling and fish life. 

Grand Cayman's finest land feature is 
the beautiful strip of sand called Seven 
Mile Beach, which is actually 5Vi miles 
long. That exaggeration could have 
come from one of the early real estate 
developers, since Seven Mile Beach 
clearly is hotel row. 

Seven Mile Beach is the main water- 
sports center with lots of sailboats and 
jet skis. Thankfully, it is one of the few 
people-packed Caribbean beaches 
where peddlers are rare. Sunbathers are 
allowed to doze, readers are permitted 
to read, and people watchers are al¬ 
lowed to stare without any confronta¬ 
tions with bead and coral salesmen. 

Less crowded but equally fine beaches 
are found at West Bay, Cayman Kai and 
Rum Point, but they all require a vehi¬ 
cle to reach if you're staying near Seven 
Mile Beach. 

Like a freak show at the fair, there is 
something irresistible and voyeuristic 
about watching turtles mate at the 
Cayman Turtle Farm, the world's only 
farm raising endangered green turtles. 
Turtling was an important commercial 
activity for islanders for many years. A 
peg-legged turtle is the island symbol. 
Although the Turtle Farm releases many 
thousands of the creatures in the wild 
each year, none of its products can be 
imported into the U.S. due to a ban on 
turtle products in effect since 1978. 
Several thousand mature greens never 
make it beyond a restaurant kitchen, ap¬ 
pearing as turtle burgers and turtle steak 
on menus. Don't hesitate to try them 
because on Grand Cayman the turtles 
were pen-raised for this purpose. It does 
not harm the species. 

George Town is turning into a minor 
shopping mecca with the addition of 
more and more shops and stores. 
Besides black coral (and you be the 
judge of whether that harms the reef), 
the jewelry stores specialize in a mineral 
known as Caymanite. It is a stone com¬ 
posed of different metals and fossils 
created millions of years ago. It is found 
only in the Cayman islands, and scien¬ 
tists cannot explain such uniqueness. 
Caymanite is made into rings, pendants 
and sculptures. 

As for myself, I have finally come to 
terms with all the progress and have 
even found myself appreciating it on the 
last two visits. The dreaded malls have 
actually turned out to be a plus as food 
choices have never been greater. No 
longer is everyone forced to use their 
hotel restaurant, the way it used to be 
when there were no alternatives. Turns 
out progress isn't always such a bad 
thing after all. S 
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Mia, on Gear ... 

“Some people so diving to play with 
their gear; some of us go diving to work. I 
buy great gear and I stick with it.” 


On “Critters". .. 

“My main research is on reproductive 
ecology of the kelp... the interactions 
between plants and animals... the human 
impact on the environment. Diving is my 
communion with 
my‘critters’.” 

On Diving .. 


“Kelp diving is dangerous only if you 
don’t know what you’re doing, but you do 
need an extra sense of awareness about 
you. 1 want gear that I don’t have to think 
about; that I have 100% confidence in.” 


OnScubapro.. 

“1 was trained to dive in a research 
diving course at Scripps. The Institution 
mandated SCUBAPRO regulators. ... I 
had to use another regulator once, and 1 
complained so much we never tried that 
again. ... I have all kinds of SCUBAPRO 
equipment: fins, snorkel, mask, knife... 
Good gear is critical to me." 


A Division of 

UNDER SEA INDUSTRIES, INC. 

3105 E. Harcourt, Rancho Dominguez, CA 90221 


SCUBAPRO diving equipment is 
available in local dive shops everywhere. 
Call 800-382-2211 for the dealer 


nearest you. 
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restaurants and two small but well- 
stocked boutiques. The main 
restaurant overlooks the beautiful 
palm-lined, black sand beach, but 
it's 125 steps to the top, a nice 
vigorous climb before breakfast. Rates 
are from $120 - $230 daily with 
special dive packages available. For 
information, phone: (800) 328-5285. 

Another countryside hotel is the 
Marigot Bay Resort with villas, an 
inn and a hotel to make up a 
complete village. The landscaping is 
lush and the inn overlooks the 
strikingly picturesque bay. All the 
rooms have a kitchenette. The more 
expensive villas come with com¬ 
pletely outfitted kitchens. Or there's 
Doolittle's Restaurant, named after 
the Rex Harrison movie filmed on 
location there years ago. Write Box 
101, Castries or phone: (800) 
535-7289. 

In Castries, Cunard's La Toe 
offers a choice between its newly ren¬ 
ovated hotel rooms and its far more 
luxurious villas. The villas, with 
plunge pools or Caribbean overlooks 
(and sometimes both), were intended 
to be sold as self-sustaining con¬ 
dominiums. They have refrigerators, 
wet bars, TV’s and VCR’s plus easy 
access to the hotel facilities. The 
half-mile long beach fronting La Toe 
Bay is gray sand instead of the black 
sand found southward. La Toe's 
9-hole golf course is considered the 
better of the two on the island. 
Tennis courts, both Mar-tru and 
hard surface, are lighted for night 
play with video instruction available 
by the resident pro. Rates are from 
$215-$500 per night. For informa¬ 
tion, phone (800) 222-0939. 

DINING 

La Toe’s Les Pitons gourmet 
restaurant is under the supervision 
of recently hired chef Thijs 
Schoemaker. He has already made 
his mark by winning an island-wide 
cooking contest in competition with 
other resort chefs. The newly 
designed Les Pitons menu concen¬ 
trates on Continental dishes. There 
is a special Sunday buffet. 

As previously mentioned, San An¬ 
toine's on Mome Fortune is recom¬ 
mended for an exceptionally fine 
dining experience. Another popular 



restaurant is the Green Parrot, also 
featuring Continental fare. 

Rain, located in a Victorian 
building that managed to survive all 
the fires in downtown Castries, is as 
much a tourist attraction as a 
restaurant. With paddle fans, ferns 
and gingerbread trim, it recreates 
nightly the "Champagne Banquet of 
1885" into a lavish seven-course 
meal. The banquet originally was 
served to the Castries Philharmonic 
Society, no longer in existence, an 
indication of how much things have 
changed in St. Lucia over the years. 

SPECIAL DOINGS 

Every Friday is fete or party night 
at Gros Islet, a fishing village just 


outside Castries. The Mardi Gras- 
like street party features crowds, 
blaring reggae, rum carts and coal- 
pot barbecue cook stands. 

DOCUMENTS 

Some form of identification such as a 
notarized birth certificate accom¬ 
panied with a photo ID or a 
passport is essential. You must also 
be able to produce a return or on¬ 
going ticket. 

SERVICE CHARGES 

Don't let these come as a shock. The 
government collects an 8 percent tax 
on hotel rooms. In addition, hotels 
add a 10 percent service charge to 
the bill. Combined, that's 18 percent 
tacked onto hotel charges. At least 
the departure tax isn't a killer: only 
$8, paid at the airport. 

LANGUAGE 

Officially, it's English, but the 
residents favor a thick patois which 
is incomprehensible even to those 
who speak French. 

CURRENCY 

The Easter Caribbean dollar or 
E.C.$, worth about E.C.$2.70 for 
each U.S.$. U.S. dollars can be 
spent anywhere but change is given 
in E.C.$. 

FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 

Contact the St. Lucia Tourist Board 
820 2nd Ave., 9th Floor 
New York, NY 10017 
Phone (212) 867-2950. 8 


Trivia Quiz ANSWERS 


1. Trash, Treasure, or vice versa. 

2. Specie 

3. True 

4. Escudo 

5. a. half real 

b. quarter real or cuartello. 

6. a, two reals 

b. four reals 

c. eight reals or peso fuerto 
or duro. We will accept any 
of the three. 

7. a. two Escudos 

b. four escudos 

c. eight escudos or oma. 

We will accept either. 

8. d. Cob, a gold coin, a., b., 
and c. are silver coins. 


9. 1 = e; 2 « c; 3 = d; 

4 = b; 5 = a 

10. d. $1 billion 

11. Massachusetts Bay Colony 

12. True 

13. Magnet 

14. c. Detect anomalous areas 
in the earth's magnetic field 

15. False. It detects objects 
projecting above the sea bed. 

16. d. All of the above 

17. Jade 

18. Bottles 

19. Airlift 

20. A freebie, but let's 

hear from you about your 
treasure find. $ 
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The Closest Approach To An Automatic Snorkel 


The smooth flowing lines of the purge chamber provide 
almost effortless purging. This is accomplished by 
dramatically reducing the water blowing distance by 
providing outlets at the top tube opening and down through 
the bottom purge valve. The contour mouthpiece is accurately 
sized and extra soft. These features make the Shotgun 2 
the easiest to clear and most comfortable snorkel ever 
designed. The hydrodynamic elliptical shape of the upper 


barrel reduces water resistance and makes getting hung up 
on marine objects less likely. Available in 4 colors. Patent 
No. 4,278,080. 

Another design breakthrough is the Quick Clip Snorkel 
Retainer for fast attachment and detachment from your mask. 
Available at your Scubapro Dealer. 

Shapes Of The Future. 





Sea 

Club Med. 



At Club Med's Intensive Dive Villages 
of Turkoise, Sonora Bay, St. Lucia and 
Moorea, you don't get hit with an¬ 
other expense every time you come 
up for air. Everything's included: 
Scubapro regulators and 


and fast aluminum and fiberglass 
boats. Catalina tanks and night dives 
are also available at most villages. 
The PADI and NAUI certificates cost 
less, too. To find out more, please call 
your travel agent or 1-800- 
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BC's, Beuchat fins and CLUB MED. See you in the 

graphite-silicone masks, 


E ANTIDOTE FOR 


- water. 









